





Professional consultants recently 
examined 19 outstanding high school 
home economics and health textbooks 
and found that a basic cereal breakfast, 
among other breakfasts, appeared in 
every textbook examined. The majority 
of these textbooks included statements 
based on the Iowa Breakfast Studies.* 











The need for a good breakfast every 
day is no longer a matter of opinion or 
personal preference. It is a scientific fact 
as demonstrated by the Iowa Breakfast 
Studies conducted by the College of 
Medicine at the State University of lowa 
over the past decade. 


*A Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies, published by Cereal Institute, Inc., May 1, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


| N c . 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


cereals are low in fat 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


32nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 27-30, 1961 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 





. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, c/o The Cleveland Convention securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
13, Ohio. to be occupied by two or more persons. 

2. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 


HOUSING BUREAU. time. 


3. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 





AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 


Cleveland 13, Ohio Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 








Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
|. Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 


Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate § per room. 


wr HR 


Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate § per room. 


Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate per room 


er SR 


Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


3. Date of Arrival Hour A.M. or P.M 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


per room. 


1. Date of Departure Hour A.M. or P.M 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME os 


(Company) 
(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 


(OVER) 
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AHEA OFFICIAL HOTELS—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ROOM RATES PER DAY 





Hotel Single Double Twin Studio Twin Suites 
Auditorium 1315 E. 6th St. $ 6.00-10.50 $ 8.50-13.00 $13.50 28.00 
Manger 1802 E. 13th St. 6.75- 8.00 9.75-12.00 10.00-14.50 24.50-29.50 
Olmsted Superior & E. 9th St. 5.00- 8.50 8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 
Pick-Carter Prospect & E. 9th St. 7.00-12.00 10.00-14.50 11.50-17.00 27.50-50.50 
Sheraton-Cleveland Public Square 7.85-11.50 11.35-15.00 14.50-21.00 33.00-74.00 
Statler-Hilton Euclid Ave. & E. 12th St. 8.00-12.50 13.00-16.00 14.00-21.00 $17.00-30.00 28.00-59.00 


MOTELS 
(Approximately 5-8 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 
Lake Erie Motel 1550 Superior Avenue $ 8.50 $11.00 $12.00-18.00 
(Approximately 15-20 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 


Colonial House 3301 Euclid Avenue $ 8.00 $10.00 $14.00 
Sahara Motor Hotel 3201 Euclid Avenue 9.75-13.50 13.50-16.50 14.00-20.50 
Watson Motor Hotel 3333 Euclid Avenue 9.75-12.50 17.00-19.50 
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More on the Consumer 
in an Affluent Society 


These comments refer to “The Consumer in an Affluent 
Society” by Carol O’Brien in the February issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

West Lafayette, Indiana 


The consumer was discovered by home economists 
long ago; one might almost say this occurred with 
the beginning of home economics itself. By the 1930's, 
economists also began to notice the consumer and by 
the 1950's this discovery was almost a vogue. We now 
begin to see some of the feedback of this general 
interest in the consumer and his place in our economic 
system appearing in writings of home economists. This 
is good, but it would be well for us to watch what we 
accept. Prophets from other countries do not neces- 
sarily bear complete and exclusive truths. 

We are informed that consumers are pawns of 
advertisers, buying on impulse, subject to hidden per- 
suaders. In a recent article’ in the JourNaL or HoME 
Economics, Mrs. Carol O’Brien pursues this chain of 
thought and points out that some people see the 
picture of the consumer emerging as one “who is not 
free to choose whether to consume or not to consume 
and not free to choose needed public services in 
preference to unneeded goods.” (p. 80) 

Today there is general acceptance of the importance 
of changes in consumer spending in the national 
economy. If consumers are sheep who can be directed 
as to what to buy, why is this not done and so remove 
all concern about what this segment of our economy 
might do? Somehow this quite logical development 
has not been suggested. Perhaps even those who hold 
such a low opinion of the consumer suspect their 
position may not be tenable. Mrs. O’Brien points out, 
and then drops, George Katona’s finding that consumers 
do use discretionary income with reasonable discreet- 
ness, that they are free to choose, and that they do 
exercise this freedom.’ 

Home economists have worked with families and 
on family problems for two or three generations now. 
They have put much faith in the educability of people 
and in their common sense. This is no time for us 
to start viewing these same people as a lumpish mass, 
incapable of reasoning, blind to their own best interests. 
None of us is endowed with perfect vision, but still we 
ought to be able to see the fallacy of thinking that 
only we and our personal friends are smart enough to 
cope with spending the family income wisely and that 
all other foolish Americans dance when some manipu- 
lator pulls the strings. 

Of course we buy when some new product is well 


'C. B. O’Brien, The Consumer in an Affluent Society. 
J. Home Econ. 53, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 79-82. 

2G. Katona, The Powerful Consumer. New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 


advertised. How else can many of us judge its quality? 
But any manufacturer will tell you he is more con- 
cerned with whether we rebuy, that this is the acid 
test for acceptance and profit. We consumers also 
buy because a soap promises romance, or because we 
like the comedian sponsored by it, or for several othier 
equally frivolous reasons. But this is the marginal rea- 
son for making the purchase. We assume that each 
of several products offered will get us clean; therefore, 
detergency is no reason to use for selecting one over 
another. Of course, detergency is the real reason for 
buying and, if our selection fails to get us clean, we 
don’t buy again despite all the glamorous promises of 
romance. 

Before we deplore with too many tears the waste- 
fulness of forced obsolescence in our durable goods, 
recall our well-developed secondhand markets. Families 
who never could accumulate enough for a new car 
find great value in other people’s traded-in models. 
For some it would be wasteful to buy a new beauty 
only to park it outdoors in the grime of the city or to 
knock around running errands. 

Mrs. O’Brien sees a “contrast between the wealth 
of goods and dearth of services” (p. 79). This seems 
to imply an unfortunate neglect of services in favor of 
goods. But this cannot be true as the consumer has 
been using services increasingly since World War II. 
In 1948, services claimed 32 per cent of consumer 
expenditures, but in 1960 this was 40 per cent.’ So 
it seems that there is something particularly desirable 
about public services. 

That any level of government was suffering for a 
lack of people demanding its services has not been 
apparent, and I shudder to think of the effect on the 
agencies of more of us demanding family counseling, 
or flocking to our public parks at any greater rate. We 
have long had the tradition that we each do some 
things for ourselves, and I, for one, am grateful to the 
increase in productivity thereby available. 

An interesting point about these public services is 
that we are also the source of the supply of these serv- 
ices. The solution to the problem posed by Dr. Gal- 
braith in his picnic by the polluted stream may well 
rest in the domain of public services. It is also possible 
that non-public services may tidy it up. As far as the 
cleanliness of the stream is concerned, does it matter 
which? The attraction of the public service seems to 
be that we can compel that clump of unthinking, other 
consumers to support what we know to be best. If this 
sounds dangerous, it is, except that those other con- 
sumers do think and can be educated and convinced 
if our position is valid. 

I heartily agree that we must consider the manage- 
ment of our tax money and that “for the welfare of the 
family, home economists may need to take increasing 
responsibility for educating consumers for public as 
well as private financial management.”* At the same 
time, let us hope that those same home economists have 
first acquired some economic education themselves. 
This responsibility expressed by Mrs. O’Brien and 


*L. J. Parapiso and M. A. Smrrn, Developments in the 
Consumer Market. Survey of Current Business 41, No. 1 
(Jan. 1961), p. 14. 

* O'Brien, C. B. Op. cit., p. 82. 
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emphasized in our New Directions for Home Econo- 

mists would lead us to expect that such education in 

economics is required of all undergraduate home eco- 
nomics students. 

SARAH L. MANNING 

Purdue University 


The Author Replies 
East Lansing, Michigan 


A few general comments about the point of view 
from which the article was written will clarify some 
of the criticisms. The first two sections of the article, 
those headed The Affluent Society and The Consumer, 
were attempts to summarize materials relative to these 
two subjects. In the first section, I tried to summarize 
what Galbraith said about the society; in the second, 
I tried to pull together masses of materials about 
consumers. Such a procedure is dangerous, as can 
readily be seen. In contrast, what I did not want to 
do, was express an opinion on either of these subjects. 
Therefore, Miss Manning’s comments that “Perhaps 
even those who hold such a low opinion of the con- 
sumer” and later “This is no time for us to start viewing 
these same people as a lumpish mass . . .” are irrele- 
vant. This was not intended as opinion nor as a view. 

Furthermore, Miss Manning pushes my statements 
to a more extreme form than was expressed in the 
article. To say that the picture is emerging of a con- 
sumer who is not free to choose, is not to say that the 
consumer is a lumpish mass. Does not the literature 
indicate that various consumers act with varying de- 
grees of rationality? Can anyone read marketing and 
advertising research and believe that rational decisions 
are the only kind that consumers make? Yet, to point 
out that consumers are now viewed as sometimes less 
than rational does not mean that “all other . . . Ameri- 
cans dance when some manipulator pulls the strings.” 
Rather, it indicates—it seems to me—that family financial 
decisions are made at several levels of consciousness 
and rationality. We need to study how these levels 
operate and how much effect they have. Unless we 
disclaim all recognition of psychology, we must accept 
this view of the human decision-making process. 

Perhaps I could now go on, beyond the article, 
and mention what difference this view of levels of 
rationality makes in our educational programs. I 
wonder whether, in education with the premise of 
complete rationality, we don’t sometimes lose our 
audience at the very beginning. If we always imply 
that families make rational choices, then we can never 
go beyond “better buymanship” into the area of 
impulse buying or buying to satisfy psychological needs. 
Surely we need to take these further steps if we are 
to help families examine their buying. 

To return to the question “how else can we judge 
quality of a well-advertised product except by buying 
it?” What of descriptive labeling, standards of quality, 
consumer testing agencies? 

Can it be said that consumers really won’t buy if the 
product doesn’t do the job “despite all the glamorous 
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promises of romance?” What about the dollars spent 
on royal jelly, hormone creams at high prices, etc.? 
Maybe we rational ones don’t buy, but someone buys. 

And what about forced obsolescence? The used car 
market is well established. (Of course the new car 
market is not in good shape. Could yearly style 
changes be part of the trouble?) But what of the used 
range market, the used refrigerator market? What 
per cent of these used appliances are re-sold? To evalu- 
ate the issue of forced obsolescence by judgments of 
the secondhand market seems to me to miss the whole 
point of what is wrong with forced obsolescence. 

In the above comments about publicly produced 
services, the following position is taken: “. . . those 
other consumers do think and can be educated and 
convinced if our position is valid.” Isn’t education 
a good example of the type of public service that needs 
expanding? To say that consumers have increased the 
amount of income spent on services from 32 to 40 
per cent of total expenditures in no way guarantees 
an adequate level of public services. Other standards 
need to be used to judge the adequacy of the amount. 

Is not the point of public services that they are 
available to all, without regard to ability to pay? Is 
not this quality what is desirable about public service? 

It is interesting that, although exception is taken 
to Galbraith’s description of The Affluent Society and 
to the summary statements about The Consumer, no 
exception is taken to the section on Educating the 
Consumer. If we are in agreement about educating 
the consumer, it would seem to me that we have some 
basis for membership in a commonly inhabited pro- 
fession. 

Caro B, O'BRIEN 
Michigan State University 


Clarify Research Findings 
Evansville, Indiana 


For some months, I have had it in my mind that I 
should write to compliment you on the improved read- 
ability of the Journav. I still think it is a good profes- 
sional publication, but the reason for my writing at this 
time is that I have a change (it would be an improve- 
ment, to me) to suggest. 

In the publication of highly specialized research, 
could someone add a few lines to clarify the findings 
for a major in another area? Particularly when such 
research concerns foods, those of us in other areas 
need to know what the findings reveal in terms of the 
food we serve our families or the foods classes we are 
teaching. Sometimes authors assume a much higher 
level of interpretive ability than the nonspecialists really 
have. 

If it were possible to have every article present the 
findings as clearly as those on “The Laundering Stabil- 
ity of Elastic Fabrics” (March 1961), the JournaL would 
be much more helpful to me and, I feel certain, to the 


great majority of your readers. 


ANN HAMMAN 
Consumer Education Agent 
Indiana Extension Service 
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hich of these 
SINGER teaching 
aids can help you? 


Every year thousands of home economics teachers 
enjoy these free SINGER services . . . and find the book- 
lets, films and charts an extremely helpful supplement 
to their classroom material. 

To order the supplies and services you want, check 
the items (and quantity) you need. 

Then fill in the address boxes and mail the whole 
thing to: SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Edu- 
cation Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


set 


f 


FREE 
s ON-THE-SPOT 
SERVICE ¢mn%, 


To get a check-up for your SINGER * Sewing Machines, 
fill in and mail the address box below. 

Any job that can be done in the school is FREE... 
such as removal of lint, oiling and simple adjustments. 
In cases of other repairs written estimates will be sub- 
mitted for approval. 


*a Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURIN 


May 1961 














Figure Flattery through Optical Illusions. Color film- 
strip . .. explains making effective use of line, mass 
and color. 15 to 20 minutes. Film with teaching 
guide $3.50; film with record $5.95; 
Film 16MM—Record 33% RPM, 16” diameter. 
Please enclose check with order. 





‘Three Vacuum Cl s for H king. Color 








filmstrip . . . explains how to buy, use and care for 

Upright, Tank-Canister and Hand Vacuum Clean- 

ers. 15-20 minutes. Comes with teaching guide. 
$1.95 with script; 

—____$3.95 with script plus record. Film 16MM 

—Record 3343 RPM, 16” diameter. 





134 
Frames 


With 
Record 


What Makes it Sew? Color film . . . the first edu- 
cational film of its kind. Explains the “how” and 
“why” of machine performance in easy-to-under- 
stand language. It runs 30 minutes. ___.$3.50 
with script;___.__$5.95 with record and teaching 
guide. Film 16MM—Record 33'3 RPM, 16’ 
diameter. Please enclose check with order. 





54 
Frames 


With 
Script 





How to Use the Buttonholer. Black-and-white film- 
strip... explains the basic steps of making button- 
holes with the Buttonhole attachment. Excellent 
visual supplement to your classroom instruction. 
Comes with teaching guide. Purchase: $1.95. Please 
enclose check with order. 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 

Education Dept., Service Div., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Ask my local siINGER SEWING CENTER to notify me when they 

will service my machines. I have machines in my classroom. 





Name 





School 





School Street Address 





City 








Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., Singer Film Library, 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, Y- 


Schoo! 


School Street Address 


City 














State 
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S MATERIALS S 





AMT. 


FORM 


WANTED NO. 


FORM | 
NO. 








iFor you, the teacher— 


. For your students — 


Textbook— Machine Sewing 
194 pages, fully illustrated in color, 
phases of straight stitch and zigzag machine op- 
eration. One copy free ¢ to clothing t teachers. 


New 1960 Edition 


1876 covers all 





Student's Manual of Straight Stitch Machine Sew- 
1689-1 ing— New 1960 Edition—24 pages fully illustrated 
in color. 844"x 11” punched for notebook insertion. 
Order in quantities of one for each student. Free. 


Student's Manual of How to Care for and Regulate 
Your Sewing Machine—New—12 pages, 8144" x 
11” for notebook insertion. Order one for each 


| student. Free. 
| 


Student's Manual of Elementary Stitching Procedure 
and Projects—New—81” x 11”. 4-page lesson sheet 
for notebook insertion. For beginning students. 
Order one for each student. Free. 


Student's Manual of Sewing Machine Attachments 
New—40 pages. 84%” x 11’—For advanced 
students. Order one for each student. Free. 


Student's Manual of Zigzag Machine Sewing—PART 
i—New—40 pages. Covers zigzag sewing applied 
to dress construction and home and family main- 
tenance sewing. For advanced students. Order one 
for each student. Free. 


Student's Manual of Zigzag Machine Sewing—PART 
ii—New—20 pages. Covers zigzag sewing applied 
to fashion detailing and creative decorative sew- 
ing. For advanced or design students. Order one 
for each student. Free. _ 


a | 


TEST CHARTS. Individual blanks for the student 
to indicate proper threading of the machine 
head. Order for the type machine used in your 
classroom . . . (order 1 per student). 


eae for No. 404 shediine 


| €D 117 


a Eee — 
ED 116 ss for No. 403 Machine 


ED 115 | chart for No. 401 Stesbine 


| £0 113 | chart Sos No. 301 Machine 


ED 112 | chart for No. 201 ‘Median 


ED 111 | chart fea No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 


+ ——_—_——_-v _ 


ED 68 | chart for No. 66 Machine 


For your reheseeens 

WALL CHARTS. 35” x 26” charts showing step- 
by-step threading of machine head and b- hbin. 
Ordercorrect chart for yourclassroomma_-nines. 





| NA 3916! Head chart: No. 404 Satins » (imi 2) 


Tt 
| WA 3917 Bobbin chart: No. 404 Machine (limit 2) 


——— 











Ruled paper stitching charts (set of 4). For develop- 

| ing skill and understanding of speed control, guid- 
ing straight, curved and diagonal stitching, p:vot- 
ing for square corners. Order 1 set per student. 


THRCADING CHARTS: A handy, notebook size 
reference showing how the machine is threaded. 
Order chart for the type machine used in your 
classroom (one per student). 


404 Machine 


ED 117A| chart for No. 


ED 116A| chart for No. 403 Machine 


| 
r = ——— 
| 
| 


| 
| ED 115A 


401 Machine 


chart for No. 


301 Machine 


————EE 


| £D 113A) chart for No. 


—+-— 


ED 112A| chart for No. 201 Machine 


| ED 111A| chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 


chart for No. 66 Machine 





| ED 68A 





a 


| NA i Head chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 





| WA 3915 | Bobbin chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 


—_—~4 


are 


NA 3817| Head chart: No. 401 Machine (limit 2) 





} $$ $$_____—_____-+ 





| MA 3816 | Bobbin chart: No. 401 Machine (Hieit 2) 


| WA 3405 | | Head chart: No. 301 adie (limit 2) 


| wa 3406| Bobbin chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) | 


t— 


| NA 2349 | | Head chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 





NA 2380| Bobbin pay No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 


bi 


——-—— 





ji 


NA 2262 | Head chart: 15-88, 15-91 Qediens (limit 2) 


| 
NA 2263 | Bobbin chart: 15-88, 15-91 ethene (limit 2) 


—_ ———_———_ 4 


| NA 2023 = Head chart: No. 66, No. iiedtun (limit 2) 


| NA 2024 | | Bobbine! chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit2) | 


| 


| 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
I have pupils in my classes. 





Name 


School 








School Street Address 





City 





State 














® Peace Corps offered full co-operation by 
AHEA. In a letter on March 22 to R. Sargent 
Shriver, Jr., director of the Peace Corps, AHEA 
President Dorothy S. Lyle offered “the full co- 
operation of our organization to you and your 
staff in the Peace Corps program.” 

Mrs. Lyle enclosed a comprehensive memoran- 
dum covering (1) what the professional home 
economist does, (2) students of home economics 
at the college level, (3) international activities of 
the American Home Economics Association and 
its members, (4) qualifications of the young home 
economics graduate for Peace Corps service, and 
(5) background materials. She told Mr. Shriver 
that 


In recent years, our members have made contributions 
around the world to meet this same need [of help in adjust- 
ing to rapid social change] on an international scale. Today, 
as professionals, they stand ready to contribute in any 
way possible to the planning and execution of your program. 

Furthermore, the of young students now 
majoring in home economics, plus the thousands of recent 
gradua*es with degrees in this field, provide a reservoir of 
practical knowledge, versatility and dedication to public 
service that are singularly well suited to participation in 
the Peace Corps itself. 


thousands 


A. June Bricker, AHEA executive secretary, met 
with members of the Peace Corps staff in Washing- 
ton to discuss with them the co-operation that 
AHEA and its members might be able to plan 
in recruitment and training of suitable persons to 
work in the overseas program. With Miss Bricker 
were Mrs. Lyle, Dean Beulah V. Gillaspie of Pur- 
due University, Assistant Dean Julia Faltinson of 
Iowa State University, and Professor Russell Smart 
of the University of Rhode Island. 

Miss Gillaspie, Miss Faltinson, and Mr. Smart 
also served as resource persons for a meeting of 
the National Students Association at American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. The meeting was 
concerned with the students’ point of view on the 
Peace Corps. The three resource persons provided 
by AHEA have all had overseas experience in the 
home economics field: Miss Gillaspie in Brazil, Miss 
Faltinson in Austria, and Mr. Smart in India. 

During their stay in Washington, they held a 


press conference at AHEA headquarters to describe 
the work of home economists in international serv- 
ice with special reference to the contribution that 
home economists could make to the Peace Corps 
program. 

Because the Peace Corps Volunteer Question- 
naire is being distributed largely through colleges 
and universities, Miss Bricker has informed the 
heads of home economics in colleges and univer- 
sities of the Association’s interest and suggested 
ways that the schools can co-operate in the con- 
tribution of home economics to the Peace Corps 

[For a story about the Peace Corps organization 
and aims, see the article by Anita Reichert in the 
College Clubs section of this JourNAL, pages 392 
and 393. | 


@ AHEA supports aid to education bill. AHEA 
President Dorothy S. Lyle, in a telegram to the 
House and Senate subcommittees on education, 
stated that the executive committee of AHEA “sup- 
ports $.1021, a bill to authorize a program of federal 
financial assistance for education, without amend- 
ments.” Dr. Lyle told the subcommittees that 

We believe that $.1021 represents an effective effort 
to improve the quality of public education. We urge that 
implementation of $.1021 provide the adequate physical 
facilities and well-prepared instructors necessary to accom- 
modate expanding enrollments and that it be geared to 
present-day living, all of which are vital for 
educational program for this country. 


a sound 


® Consumers Interest Committee suggested. 
“Often the complaint has been made that the con- 
sumer is unrepresented at the federal level.” This 
was Senator Maurine Neuberger’s remark when 
Senate Resolution 115 was introduced to create a 
select committee to be known as the Committee 
on Consumers Interest. One assignment of the 
Committee if set up is to “determine the desirability 
of establishing within the executive branch of 
government an agency exclusively devoted to the 
interests of consumers.” 


® Undergraduate scholarships as well as con- 
struction loans to institutions of higher education 
are included in the aid to higher education bills 
introduced in Congress as H.R.5266 and S.1241. 
Hearings on the House bill were held March 17 
and 19. In the Senate, hearings are expected to 
be held in May by the Subcommittee on Education. 
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Home Economics in Higher Education— 


Implications for Curriculum 


VERY college student should be educated to 

be a person, a family member and parent, a 
citizen, and a worker. It is the responsibility of 
home economics in higher education to function 
to provide a program to fulfill this requirement 
for its own students and to contribute to partial 
fulfillment for students in other fields. As a seg- 
ment of higher learning, our field is not a collec- 
tion of disciplines. It is not a technology. It is 
neither technological humanism nor technical voca- 
tionalism. Home economics, which draws from the 
arts and sciences, must function to provide for its 
students a carefully planned and effective com- 
bination of liberal and professional education. 

In order to provide such education, home eco- 
nomics administrators and faculty members must 
believe in, be committed to, and work continuously 
to make the total experience of the student an effec- 
tive combination of both liberal and professional 
education. Our choices in purposes and cur- 
riculums, our practices, our statements in catalogs, 
bulletins, and other publications must reflect this 
belief and commitment. 

Although it is difficult to get agreement on a 
definition of liberal education, it can be sum- 
marized as education which helps the individual 
to develop according to his potential, to translate 
into daily action—for the solution of daily prob- 
lems—the breadth of know ledge, the perception of 
relationships, the understandings, the tested values, 
and the discipline of critical thinking. Liberal and 
professional studies are both an important part of 
a student's higher education. Professional studies 
give meaning to the liberal subjects and even pro- 
vide them with a more vivid motivation. Home 
economics programs in higher institutions can be 
based in this philosophy. Now I shall refer to some 
of the responsibilities of college home economics 
faculties in providing such a program. 


Lela O’Toole 


Dr. O'Toole is dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Oklahoma State University. The follow- 
ing article is a condensation of her talk at the 
meeting of the division of home economics of the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities in Washington, D.C. 


First, the philosophy and purposes of home eco- 
nomics should give direction to a curriculum of 
well-balanced inclusion of both liberal and pro- 
fessional education. The over-all purposes should 
reflect the total curriculum of our students. Do 
our purposes reflect a concern for preparing young 
people for the economic, psychological, political, 
and social situations they will face in the future? 
Do the purposes and the curriculum take into 
account the multiplicity of roles women must play 
today as an aid to defining their needs in educa- 
tion? Has the faculty studied these and the changes 
in society as a basis for rede ‘fining purposes and 
redesigning the curriculum? Are our professional 
curriculums realistically planned so as to permit 
students to find employment in positions for which 
they are directly prepared? 

During the past months the home economics 
faculty in our own institution has reconsidered 
philosophy and purposes to give guidance in rede- 
signing liberal and professional education in the 
undergraduate curriculum. Our experiences illus- 
trate my points. We have decided that the under- 
graduate curriculum must be guided by four over- 
all purposes: 

Help the students to understand themselves as individuals 
and to work effectively toward the development of their 


potentials. 

Prepare the students for effective roles in home and 
family living—for the present and the future. 

Contribute to the preparation for intelligent 
participation as effective citizens in the community, the 
nation, and the world. 


students’ 
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Enable the students to acquire competencies—either of 
professional or pre-professional nature in order that they 
may be qualified for further professional training—for 
careers in fields relating to the basic well-being of the 
family. 


We have committed ourselves to helping students 
develop ability to do critical thinking, to clarify 
values, to develop further in creativity, and to 
acquire the necessary knowledge, understandings, 
attitudes, interests, appreciations, skills, and habits. 
The following purposes which we have developed 
adhere to a combination of both liberal and pro- 
fessional education. The curriculum is planned to 
help the student to: 


. Participate as an informed and responsible citizen in 
the social, economic, and political concerns of the local, 
national, and world community. 

. Relate the common phenomena in one’s physical environ- 
ment in applying scientific thought to both personal and 
civic problems and in ascribing importance to the im- 
plications of scientific discoveries for human welfare. 

3. Enjoy literature, music, art, and other cultural activities 
as expressions of general and social experiences and 
participate to some extent in some form of creative 
activity for the enrichment of living. 

. Express one’s thoughts clearly in speaking and writing, 
and intelligently interpret one’s reading, listening, and 
viewing. 

. Contribute to the optimum mental and physical health 
for self and others. 

. Increase competency in clarifying and using values and 
goals as guides for satisfying personal, family, and com- 
munity living. 

. Establish and maintain satisfying human relationships. 

. Establish and maintain a home which contributes effec- 
tively to furthering individual and family well-being. 

. Become oriented professionally and prepare for a career 
concerned with the well-being of families, in harmony 
with personal resources and social needs. 


A tentative statement of the objectives for our 
common requirements which relate to the purposes 
just reviewed is organized around certain common 
elements to serve as the synthesizing and integra- 
tive forces. These elements include such key ideas 
or emphases as values and goals, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, management of resources, consumption 
_ of goods and services, human growth and develop- 
ment, intelligent decision making, health, cultural 
understanding and appreciation, and social action. 
These objectives are as follows: 

. To develop some ability in identifying, evaluating, and 
redefining values pertinent to personal, family, and com- 
munity living. 

2.To grow in ability to understand and to develop satis- 
fying interpersonal relationships for living throughout the 
personal and family life cycle. 

3.To develop some ability to plan for the purchase and 
use of consumer goods and services and their selection 
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and acquisition in harmony with individual and family 
values and goals. 

.To grow in ability to make and carry out intelligent 
decisions regarding the use of personal, family, and 
community resources. 

. To develop interest in becoming an informed and intelli- 
gent participant in social action which promotes the 
well-being of the individual and the family on local, 
national, and world levels. 

. To grow in some ability in applying the principles and 
procedures of management to the tasks of maintaining a 
home so that they contribute to attaining the values and 
goals of the individual, family, and society. 

.To apply understandings to the promotion and main- 
tenance of optimum mental and physical health for self 
and others in the home and community. 

. To grow in understanding and appreciation of differing 
cultures and ways of life at local, national, and inter- 
national levels. 

.To increase in ability to foster human growth and 
development at every stage of the family cycle. 


A second responsibility of the home economics 
faculty is to see that the structure of the under- 
graduate curriculum allows for the best possible 
balance between liberal and professional education 
to provide breadth in facilitating a liberal educa- 
tion and depth to permit some professional com- 
petency. The prescribed curriculums will vary ac- 
cording to the university- or college-wide offerings 
and the decisions of the home economics fac- 
ulty. 

It is good for our students to be in classes with 
students from different disciplines, to enjoy art for 
art's sake, as well as to see the principles learned 
as a basis for establishing and maintaining a home 
in good taste; to take chemistry and enjoy it as a 
fascinating subject as well as to understand new 
scientific discoveries, to recognize it as a subject 
which stretches the mind as well as to use the 
knowledge learned in understanding the science of 
nutrition and food preparation. It is important 
that our students read literature for the sake of 
the thrill it brings as well as being able to help 
children select good books to read. 

This means that liberal education for home eco- 
nomics students will not relate and limit everything 
to professional purposes, but at the same time we 
will not overlook the relationship of the liberal 
studies to the professional needs of the student. 
The heart of the home economics program centers 
on the family but will not be limited solely to 
this. 

The liberal and professional studies must be 
closely related and knowledge not acquired for 
knowledge’s sake alone. Only as higher education 
fits the student for effective living and for making 
a living does it meet the student’s needs. Our job 
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is to permit students to take a good per cent of 
subjects that are liberal studies, but the whole 
of the college curriculum should be liberal in spirit. 
The liberal spirit is not confined to the liberal 
studies; indeed sometimes it is lacking there. You 
may recall this comparison made by Lewis Webster 
Jones: “A dull historian may do less to open intel- 
lectual doors for his student than an inspired and 
imaginative teacher of nutrition. It is a question 
of attitude more than of subject-matter.” * 


General and Liberal Education 


The third responsibility of the home economics 
faculty is to carefully plan the general education 
as an effective part of the liberal and professional 
education in co-operation with staff in fields out- 
side home economics. 

“General education is not sharply distinguished 
from liberal education; the two differ mainly in 
degree, not in kind. General education undertakes 
to redefine liberal education in terms of life’s prob- 
lems as men face them, to give it human direction 
and social direction, to invest it with content that 
is directly relevant to the demands of contemporary 
society. General education is liberal education with 
its matter and method shifted from its original 
aristocratic intent to the service of democracy. 
General education seeks to extend to all men the 
benefits of an education that liberates.”* In well- 
developed general education courses, key concepts 
or major ideas have been drawn from several areas 
within one field, like the humanities or biological 
sciences, and the teaching is organized around 
these key concepts in such way as to achieve inte- 
gration of ideas in relation to present-day living. 
The emphasis is on understanding of principles, 
generalizations, or key concepts rather than learn- 
ing detailed facts. 

A fourth responsibility of the home economics 
faculty is to strive to achieve the best combination 
of liberal and professional education through an 
effective program of guidance, self-examination, 
and continuous evaluation and planning, within 
the framework of the institutional purposes and 


offerings. 


‘Lewis Wesster Jones, The Challenge of Home Eco- 
nomics within a Framework of a Liberal Education. 
Proceedings of the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, Seventy-First Annual Con- 
vention, November 11-14, 1957, Association Office, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., p. 295. 

? Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. I. 
Establishing the Goals. A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., Dec. 1947, p. 49. 
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Providing a curriculum flexible enough to per- 
mit meeting individual student needs through 
effective guidance is exceedingly important. This 
requires leadership in guidance and in-service train- 
ing of faculty. 


Professional Curriculums 

A fifth responsibility is to be realistic in choice, 
number, and requirements of professional cur- 
riculums. What are the career opportunities avail- 
able to students holding bachelor’s degrees in 
communities where our graduates seek employ- 
ment? Is the faculty prepared to provide an en- 
riched program in each of the professional cur- 
riculums offered? Is the number of professional 
curriculums so extensive that it is difficult to help 
students develop the desired competences? Do we 
keep close contact with the employers to under- 
stand the requirements of the careers? 


The Contribution of Home Economics to the 
General Education of Nonmajors. 


Home economics has a responsibility to lead 
in making a contribution to that part of general 
education fulfilling education for family life needs 
of men and women in other fields. The faculty 
has the responsibility of designing the selected 
offerings with provision for serving large groups 
so as not to limit the professional program. If 
home economics does not serve this function, will 
the need be met? 


Education for Women 


In addition to the five responsibilities we must 
determine whether education for women should 
be different from that of men and if so in what 
ways. This is our task since the majority of our 
students are women. We must do this in co- 
operation with other fields which also serve women 
in our institutions. 

Lynn White, Jr., has become a classic reference 
on this topic, and I, too, draw on him for this 
personal develop- 


comment on education for 


ment: 


liberal studies are even more important for a woman 
than a man. The great majority of women will, and should, 
devote themselves to building and maintaining homes and 
families. Her task . . . is primarily to foster the intellectual 
and emotional life of her family and community while 
avoiding the pitfalls of being just an uplifter. To this end 
she must have and develop, and continue to cultivate, as 
an integral part of her being, interests and enthusiasms 
which will infect her children, her neighbors, and even her 
husband. The balance of mind and heart, the breadth of 
understanding and interests which are the goals of liberal 
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education are needed by no one more than by a wife and 
a mother.® 


Implications for the Graduate Program 

We all know there is a shortage of leader- 
ship in administration, college teaching, supervision, 
extension, research, business, and in positions in 
connection with each area of specialization at all 
levels. We are faced with such problems as: How 
are we to interest capable students to continue 
study at the master’s and doctoral levels? How are 
we to prepare sufficient qualified students to fill 
the needs of home economics and related fields in 
our own nation and in other countries? Superior 
generalists and specialists are needed. 

If we are to meet the increasing needs for 
trained personnel, home economics leaders and 
faculties must concern themselves with many as- 
pects related to improvement and expansion of 
existing graduate programs. Some of these con- 
cerns will include: 

Further clarification of the purposes, organi- 
zation, and content of graduate programs. 

Reconsideration of the structure of the master’s 
and doctoral programs. 

Better articulation between the undergraduate 
and graduate programs. 

Greater emphasis on interdepartmental and inter- 
disciplinary programs. 

Review and redesign of programs for the prepara- 
tion of researchers, college teachers and admin- 
istrators, broadly conceived, with provision for 
some teaching and research experience under ap- 
propriate supervision. 

Systematic, energetic recruitment programs. 

Better co-ordination and co-operation between 
institutions with graduate programs. 

Creation of avenues for joint planning and co- 
operative programs as well as communication 
between institutions with graduate programs. 

Provision for post-doctoral work of challenging 
nature. 

Provision for effectively meeting the special needs 
of individuals from other countries as well as home 
economists from the United States who will serve 
in leadership roles in other countries as generalists 
and specialists. 

Expansion in support through fellowships from 
industry and other agencies benefiting by and 
needing the services of graduates. 

Provision for home economics faculty members 


‘Lynn Wurre, Jr., New yardstick for women’s education. 
J. Am. Assoc. Univ. Women 41, No. 1 (Fall 1947), p. 5 
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to study cultures, educational systems, and family 
life in other countries. 

A systematic national plan to cover more ade- 
quately the needs in graduate education with pro- 
vision for continuous review, evaluation, and 
revision. The life blood of home economics teach- 
ing at both undergraduate and graduate levels is 
the use of findings of basic and applied research 
in all areas of home economics. 

With reference to terminology or name, there 
is a definite advantage in keeping the title of 
“home economics.” Our field, like the humanities, 
is such a broad one that it is difficult to find a 
term which interprets all aspects and which sig- 
nifies that our field centers on the family. Home 
economics is a term now being accepted through- 
out the world. There is a growing interest and 
unusual respect for home economics on the part of 
leaders in government, education, and women’s or- 
ganizations in many other countries in each con- 
tinent. Let's use our energies in making home 
economics programs of such quality that they come 
to be understood and appreciated for what is being 
done to help families with enrichment of living. 

At both undergraduate and graduate levels key 
to success is the teacher. It is important that the 
home economics teacher teach in as liberal a spirit 
as possible. Our students must learn how to reach 
valid conclusions by the orderly process of identi- 
fying the problem precisely, gathering all of the 
relevant information, and reasoning logically to 
their conclusions. 

The home economics teacher needs to be dedi- 
cated to the proposition of co-operation, a prized 
component of our society and culture, rather than 
direction by authority. Are our teachers concerned 
with perceptive understanding of others as essential 
to effective co-operation and successful living as a 
member of the family and other groups? Does the 
home economics teacher enable students to become 
thoughtful, responsible citizens who command re- 
spect for the validity of their judgment, manage 
effectively the personal and professional affairs of 
their lives, make the necessary adjustments to living 
with satisfaction to themselves, their families, and 
others with whom they are associated, and make a 
contribution to governmental policy? 

Our students, depending upon the way they are 
taught, will have responsible opinions which may 
be helpful or they will have uninformed opinions 
which may be harmful. Our students have a stake 
in the big problems and issues of their families, 
their communities, their country, and the world 
community. 





Income and Housing Expenditures 


N this paper I wish to consider first the rela- 

tion of income to housing expenditures, then 
the importance of home ownership as a form of 
family savings, and finally a few miscellaneous 
thoughts which I just want to express. 


Housing expenditures related to total family 
disbursements, 1950 (1) 





TOTAL 
DISBURSE 
MENTS 


HOUS F ou 3 ALL 
ING OPE! SHELTER 


$2,000 to 33,000 
&3,000 to $4,000 
$4,000 to $5,000 
$5,000 to $6,000 
$6,000 to $7,500 


Or Sr Or Gr Gr 





In this table, the higher and lower income groups 
were purposely omitted. The table represents about 
two-thirds of the families in the United States in 
1950 (the great middle class). To adjust to 1960 
incomes, add 50 per cent to the income class. In 
other words read the table as showing figures for 
incomes from $3,000 to $11,250 for 1960. Having 
no better data, we can assume that the percentages 
stay the same. 


Housing Expenditures 


The table shows how housing expenditures were 
related to income or rather total disbursements 
in the United States in 1950. This table covers 
all families in the United States, except the rich, 
the low-income class, and the farm families. As 
income increased, the money spent on all phases of 
housing increased; but the amount spent on hous- 
ing, per se, and on fuel, light, and refrigeration 
did not increase so fast as income and so took a 
declining proportion of expenditures. The amount 
spent on furnishing and equipment and on house- 


Jean Warren 


Dr. Warren is a professor in the department of 
household economics and management in the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. This article is adapted from her talk 
at the Fourth Conference on the Improvement of 
Instruction in Housing in Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities at the College last October. 


hold operation increased in direct proportion to 
income and the percentage spent for these stayed 
the same. 

There seems to be no question that a family 
will first spend money on food, omitting almost 
all other expenses if necessary to get enough 
calories. After the calorie requirements have been 
met, there is a shift to money for housing. Today, 
I believe in the United States we are at the stage 
when families in general have met their needs 
as the family defines them—for housing. 

The idea that food expenditures will rise with 
income but not so rapidly as income is known in 
economics as Engel’s Law. We interpret this to 
mean that you can buy more expensive kinds of 
food, waste more, eat more meals away from home, 
but that your calorie requirement does not change 
with income. I would suggest that a similar eco- 
nomic law may also be true of housing expenditures 
in the United States today. Space needs do not 
rise in direct proportion to income. 

Think about what housing may compete with 
or how it is possible to spend more money on hous- 
ing. You can buy another house. Within limits, 
you can landscape, decorate, refurnish and re-equip, 
and remodel; but if you do these one year, you 
are not likely to do them the very next year. You 
cannot buy more servants— which are included in 
household operation. Nor can you really greatly 
change your consumption of utilities— —you can run 
up your telephone bill and you can buy more con- 
trolled heating and ventilation, but these are rela- 


tively small amounts. The standards of your own 
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community may limit what it is acceptable to spend 
on housing. 

However, I think the real reason for the decline 
in percentage spent on housing as income increases 
is not that you can’t spend more on housing but 
that families don’t want to do so. They prefer to 
buy another car, a boat, a horse, take more trips, 
or save for the future, which may make it possible 
to retire or to give more education to the children 
or to give the children financial help when they 
marry. 

I believe that currently the greatest competition 
may be between housing and schooling and I think 
families will expand their expenditures for schooling 
more than for housing—certainly this is the age 
when we need educated people to run our indus- 
trial life and maintain production for our high 
level of consumption. 

One great change in family spending in the 
lifetime of most of us is the common acceptance 
of the idea that you may retire. It was our tradition 
to “die with your boots on,” or work until you died. 
Truly this point of view, that you may have some 
years on the end of your life when you can take a 
less arduous job or devote full time to your avoca- 
tion, is not yet universally held, but I venture to 
guess that half of the wage-earners in the United 
States have at least a vague plan for retirement. 
What is more important for our interest is that they 
intend to save money for this retirement. Housing 
expenditures may be increased if they think of 
buying a house to prepay their retirement shelter 
expenses, but it may be decreased if they plan to 
save money for retirement rather than planning 

) “live it up” now. 


Investment in Home Ownership 


Home ownership is one of the most important 
forms of savings for families in the United States 
today. The Life Insurance Institute has estimated 
that the equity in homes in the United States 
almost equals the combined value of savings ac- 
counts, savings bonds, and cash value of life 
insurance. 

Many of you know how little information we 
have. about spending patterns of nonfarm families. 
These families ordinarily do not keep accounts 
and so are not represented in studies based on 
accounts. Sarah Manning had the co-operation of 
24 wage- or salary-earning families who kept ac- 
counts for the year 1958, sending in each month's 
accounts to be analyzed. These families were inter- 
viewed at the beginning and the end of the year 
and net worth statements were obtained. Taking 
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these 24 as a group, more than two-thirds of their 
assets were in their houses and half of their gains 
in net worth could be attributed to increased value 
of real estate (home improvements ) or to payments 
on mortgages. You may be interested to know that 
the families went ahead an average of $1300 in 
that year, and $700 was in this real estate segment. 
An odd bit of information is that 4 of the 24 did 
not go ahead during the year, and 2 of these were 
the only 2 families who did not own houses. We 
conclude that the re gularity of payment of mort- 
gage helps families to acquire capital which they 
would not otherwise obtain. This would be true of 
other contractual arrangements, too. As a general 
rule, families buy better housing than they rent— 
home ownership is a step-up in housing consump- 
tion. 





Idea of retirement has greatly changed family 
spending. 








If a family has an increase in income and does 
not expect the increase to continue, it will probably 
either save the increase or put it into something 
which does not commit the family to further ex- 
penses—such as buying new equipment and paying 
for it in cash rather than on credit. If the increase 
is expected to continue, the family may move to 
another neighborhood which is more in keeping 
with the new level-of-living. 

What may we expect in housing expenditures 
and how may income change in the future? If we 
do not have an average increase in “real income” 
in this country, our productive capacity will be 
declining and presumably the country will cease 
to exist. Therefore, we will assume a rising level 
of income controlled by the family and to be spent 
as it wishes. Over-all it would appear that families 
would continue to improve their housing situation 
gradually. Exactly what the changes will be | 
can't foresee. For individual families and com- 
munities the situation may be very different from 
the cheery future I see for our country. 


Other Thoughts 


Some other factors related to income and hous- 
ing expenditures are: 

1. Housing expenditures are more likely to vary 
from community to community than are food 
expenses—that is, given the same income, family 
composition, price level, families in different 
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parts of our country will spend about the same 
amount for food, but their housing expenses may 
differ widely due to local conditions. 

2. Money is the dominant factor in determining 
whether the family will move or buy or build. 
Second to money is the desire for space as shown 
in the movement to the suburbs and in changes 
made in housing during the expanding stage of 
the family life cycle. 

3. Financing of home ownership costs money. The 
government by various means has tried to keep 
interest rates low. At the present time most new 
units are being financed by conventional means 
because the market is willing to pay more than 
the FHA-VA rates. VA of course will be avail- 
able to a declining percentage of families, I hope. 
The great contribution of the government to 
family housing has been to get mortgage pay- 
ments amortized “like rent.” One of the un- 
fortunate parts has been to restrict experimenta- 
tion in housing materials by having only certain 
materials or designs acceptable for government- 


insured loans. 
.Current tax policy encourages home ownership 
by allowing home owners to deduct interest 


payments and property taxes from their taxable 
income. It discourages home ownership if taxes 
for urban renewal get too high. 

. Vacancy have been increasing 
steadily since 1950. I would not call them large 
at the present time although the Northeast is the 
only area with less than 5 per cent of the rental 
units vacant. Rental units are staying vacant 
longer than they did five years ago. There are 
out of metropolitan 


rates rather 


decidedly more vacancies 
areas than in them. 

. Rent and building costs have both risen a little 
more than one-third in 15 years, but the cost of 
new residences has more than doubled; there 

must be many better houses being built. 

The biggest single change in the cost of homes 
is the rapid rise in price of desirable land. This 


may have a depressing effect on what people 
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will then put into the structure but we really 
don’t know. We just know that land prices in 
the last 15 years have probably risen twice as 
fast as construction costs. Rehabilitation or 
urban renewal is a new idea which may have 
come as we ran out of land. Before that, we just 
moved elsewhere and let the “stuff” fall down. 


7. The building cycle is probably on the down side 


this year. In relation to population, we will not 
have a big percentage increase in needs for 
dwelling units for a few years. 

This last turn of the building cycle has brought 

us fewer than usual rental units—probably be- 
cause of the tax structure, plus rent control. 
.I think housing for the aged is not quite a big 
enough viewpoint. In my work in financial man- 
agement, I do not find the aged differing from 
others. I do find the handicapped in a different 
category. I would suggest that one of the aspects 
of improved medical science which may affect 
housing design is the increased number of handi- 
capped people in the population. These people 
would have died under earlier conditions, but 
they continue to live and want to be as inde- 
pendent as possible. I suggest that you turn your 
thinking from housing for the aged, which I, 
as an aging person, resent, to housing for the 
physically handicapped or limited, which I, as 
an arthritic, am interested The physically 
limited, of course, include all age groups, but I 
believe that we do have some housing problems 
in common. 
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CONTINUOUS 


That is a good word—for those who make use of it. 


Apply it to AHEA 


membership, for instance. There is plus value involved when you read that 
“her membership record was a continuous one” for some 30-odd years. 

We have many such members. Most of them follow the practice of paying 
their dues regularly in the Spring. You, too, can be a continuous member by 


paying your AHEA 


member. 


dues for 1961-62 now. You, too, can be a continuous 
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“The Best Location 


mite eae JUNE 26 


9to 12 Executive board (also June 24 and 25) 6:30 to 8 Special meetings 
9to12;2to05 State presidents’ and councilors’ unit 7:30 to 9 Cracker barrel session 
12t0 5; 6to8 Registration—Auditorium 7:30 to 9 International guests orientation 


7:30 to 10 College clubs mixer 
eeh3-t>y ae JUNE 27 


8:30 to 5 Registration—Auditorium 2to5 Subject-matter section meetings 
10 to 12 General opening session 8to 10 Progressive reception for “first timers” and 

AHEA’s Blueprint for Progress alumnae groups 
Dororny S. LYLE 
A. JUNE BRICKER 

Scientific Developments Influencing 
Family Life 
Reusen G. Gustavson 


RS) is eae JUNE 28 


6:45 to 8:15 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 12:30 to 5 Visit exhibits 
8:30 to 10 Assembly of delegates 8 to 10 General session (open to the public) 
10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings The Role of Women in Latin America 


Fevisa RincOn Gautier 
ahh ey Nae JUNE 29 


6:45 to 8:15 Omicron Nu breakfast Stars and Strings Dinner 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast Pop Concert 
8:30 to 10 Assembly of delegates Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
10:30 to 12:30 Professional section meetings 
2:30 to 5 General session 

Interpreting the Age of Consumerism 

Standards for the Consumer 
Rose V. WHITE 

The Home Economist’s Responsibility 
in Relation to the Family 
AcNEs REASOR OLMSTEAD 

Family Values in the Consumer Age 
Hazet INGERSOLL 


‘aa ae JUNE 30 


8:30 to 10 Visit exhibits 1:30 Professional trips 
10 to 12 General session 2to5 Executive board meeting 
Public Relations and Communications 7:30 to 10 
This Business of Communicating 
Georce J. KIENZLE 
To See Ourselves as Others See Us 
Jutta FALTINsON 
Wisconsin Calls It ACTION 
Nancy KELSEY 
It’s Up to You 
EstHer VAN WAGONER TUFTY 
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[961 Annual Meeting 


Economics Association 


American Home 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30 


The world around us, 
the world we're in, and 
the world we make for 
ourselves are all to have 
their share of attention at 
the 1961 annual meeting 
of the Home 
Economics Association in 


American 


Cleveland next month. 
These worlds will be pre- 
occupations of the general 
sessions which reinforce the 
workaday considerations of 
the subject-matter and pro- 
fessional sections meetings 
during the week. 

The scientific world and 
the international world 
around us are the topics of the opening general 
session on Tuesday morning and of the general 
session on Wednesday evening. The world we're 
in during this Age of Consumerism will be the 
subject of a general session on Thursday afternoon. 

The world we make for ourselves—as an associa- 
tion and as a profession—will be sketched by AHEA 
President Dorothy S. Lyle and Executive Secretary 
A. June Bricker at the opening session and by a 
public relations and communications program on 
Friday morning. 


Our 1961 Speakers 


Reuben G. Gustavson, professor of chemistry at 
the University of Arizona and former president 
and executive director of Resources for the Future, 
will give the keynote address of the annual meeting 
on the topic “Scientific Developments Influencing 
Family Life.” 
ing record as an educator and as a member of many 
government boards and commissions. One of the 
most recent of these was in 1959-60 as a member 
of the Commission for Post-Secondary and Higher 
Education, which determined a long-range educa- 
tional program for Nigeria. As an author, Dr. 
Gustavson contributes to publications in the field 


Dr. Gustavson has had an outstand- 


of atomic energy, natural resources. and current 
problems in education. 


Reuben G. Gustavson 


Winn Portrait Studio 
Dorothy S. Lyle 

In more than 35,000 miles of 
travel in her profe ssional position 
as director of consumer relations 
for the National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning and as AHEA president, 
Dr. Lyle has seen at first hand all 
sections of the country and studied 
our professional needs and oppor- 
tunities. She has been the guest 
speaker at many state home eco- 

nomics association meetings 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, will help to set the 
stage for the annual meeting with a president's 
address at the opening general session. 

A. June Bricker, executive secretary of the Ameri 
can Home Economics Association since December, 
will express some of her aspirations for AHEA from 
the point of view of the headquarters office and 
staff. 

An international speaker will discuss our inter 
national world on Wednesday evening, concentrat 
ing especially on Latin America. She will be Mrs 
Felisa Rincén Gautier, city manager of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, who will speak on “The Role of 
Women in Latin America.” Mrs. Gautier will be 
further introduced to JourNaL readers in next 
month’s issue. 

Updating the traditional role of home economics 
at the service of the consumer will be the theme 
of a Thursday general session on “Interpreting the 
Age of Consumerism.” 

Rose V. White, home economist and secretary 
of the Consumer Goods Standards Board of the 
American Standards Association, will speak on 
“Standards for the Consumer.” 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead, director of home 
economics for Colonial Stores, Incorporated, in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and a member of the AHEA’s 
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consumer interests committee, will speak on “The 
Home Economist's Responsibility in Relation to 
the Family” in a consumer society. 

Hazel Ingersoll, professor of family relations and 
child development at Oklahoma State University, 
will discuss “Family Values in the Consumer Age.” 

The world we make for ourselves with all of our 
communications and public relations can be a 
better world, and the Association’s public relations 
and communications committee plans to show us 
how to do this at the closing general session of 
this year’s annual meeting. This star attraction 
will send everyone home well-armed with new 
ideas, new techniques, and new resolve to present 
home economics more effectively to the many pub- 
lics we reach every day. 

George J. Kienzle, director of the School of 
Journalism at Ohio State University and a former 
vice-president of Borden’s Dairy and Ice Cream 
Company, will set forth the principles of com- 
munication in a talk on “This Business of Com- 
municating.” 

Julia Faltinson and Nancy Kelsey are to show 
how it can be done. Miss Faltinson, assistant dean 
of home economics at Iowa State University and a 
member of the AHEA public relations and com- 
munications committee, will report an Iowa study 
on the image of home economics in a talk entitled 
“. . . To See Ourselves as Others See Us.” Nancy 
Kelsey is home economist and public relations 
director of Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc., in 
Milwaukee, public relations chairman of the Wis- 
Economics Association, and co- 
chairman of the state association's ACTION 
committee. She will demonstrate how home 
economists can fire enthusiasm in an entire state 
in her talk “Wisconsin Calls It ACTION.” AHEA 
members will remember the splendid job Nancy 
did as local publicity chairman for the AHEA’s 


consin Home 
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Helt Studio 


Agnes Reasor Olmstead Hazel Ingersoll 


Fiftieth Anniversary meeting in Milwaukee in 
1959. 

Mrs. Joan Gaines, recently appointed director of 
public relations for the American Home Economics 
Association, is to be introduced to the members 
at this meeting. She, too, will have a few words 
to say about future plans. 

Mrs. Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, chief, Tufty 
News Service, and news commentator for NBC 
radio and TV in Washington, and president of the 
American Women in Radio and Television, Inc.., 
has a national message based on individual re- 
sponsibility in “It’s Up to You”—and she means 
each of us. 


Our Section Meetings 


Subject-matter sections have scheduled a long 
meeting time from 2 to 5 on Tuesday afternoon 
and the professional sections have two somewhat 
shorter periods on Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Next month’s JourNat will carry the detailed 
programs for the sections. 


Our Assembly of Delegates 

The assembly of delegates is to have two meet 
ings with time between to study any proposals 
presented at the first meeting and to be voted on 
at the second. The assembly is the AHEA’s large 
governing body made up of certain specified groups 
and representatives of the state associations accord- 
ing to state membership. All members are urged 
to attend the assembly meetings, though only dele- 
gates may vote. 


Our Lighter Moments 


The Cleveland committees promise several real 
treats during the week. On Tuesday evening, the 
Ohio Home Economics Association and the AHEA 
are planning a reception for everyone, but especially 
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honoring “first timers.” Later in the evening, 
alumnae groups will be holding open house get- 
togethers in several hotels. 

Something very special is promised for Thursday 
evening at a dinner and Symphony Orchestra Pop 
Concert—a dual treat that no one can afford to 
miss. Awards are to be presented at the dinner 
and other surprises are also being planned. 

Friday afternoon, professional trips are to give 
members an opportunity to see a few of the many 
professionally interesting activities in Cleveland. 


The Exhibits 


Where else in the world would we find so many 
new products and services under one roof as at 
the AHEA annual meeting? Nowhere, is the answer 
as anyone who has ever attended an annual meeting 
of AHEA well knows. Cleveland will rival all past 
exhibits in variety and beauty of the exhibits. 
AHEA’s own new exhibit designed for display 
at other national meetings will also be shown at 
our meeting in Cleveland. A generous amount of 
time is allowed for visiting the exhibits between 
meetings, and the entire afternoon on Wednesday 
has been scheduled for visiting exhibits. 


Preconvention meetings 


The home economists in business section of the 
AHEA will hold a preconvention meeting in Cleve- 
land, June 24, 25, and 26. Registration will begin 
on Friday evening. 

The National Coordinating Committee of Col- 
lege Teachers of Foods and Nutrition will meet in 
the Cleveland area June 23 to 26. For further infor- 
mation, write to Maxine McDivitt, School of Home 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Julia Faltinson 


1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


B. Artin Haig 


Nancy Kelsey 


Esther Van Wagoner Tufty 


Catholic Home Economics Group 
to Hold Preconvention Meeting 


The National Catholic Council on Home Eco- 
nomics will hold its annual general meeting at the 
Sheraton Cleveland Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 25 and 26. The days chosen immediately 
precede the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association so that the NCCHE mem- 
bers can attend both meetings. “Crystallizing the 
Curriculum” is the general theme for the meeting 
of NCCHE. 

Co-chairmen are Sister Mary Cordilia, SND, 
Notre Dame College, and Sister Mary Leone, SND, 
Notre Dame Academy, both in Cleveland. All 
arrangements for accommodations should be made 
with the hospitality chairman, Sister Mary Charles, 
OSU, Ursuline College, 2234 Overlook Road, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 





Empathy Related to Child 
Development Study 


NCREASED knowledge and understanding of 

children is an expected result of instruction 
in child development. Watson suggested that em- 
pathy or understanding of another person’s feelings 
would increase as knowledge about that person and 
what he is like increases.' If this is true, adults’ 
empathy for children can be expected to increase 
as they learn about children in a child development 
course. 

This study was concerned with the relation of 
instruction in a course in child development to 
college women’s empathy toward children as re- 
vealed by scores on the Dawe-Jones Picture Test.’ 

Ability as shown by ACE scores and work habits 
as shown by freshman grade-point averages could 
be expected to affect the amount of knowledge 
students gained and consequently the amount of 
change a student would show in emphatic ability 
after instruction. Since students are greatly affected 
by their past experiences within and outside of the 
home, previous experience with children and or- 
dinal position could affect initial empathy of stu- 
dents as well as the empathy change which the 
students might show after instruction in child 
development. 

The specific objectives of this study were: to 
find the degree of empathy expressed by a selected 
group of sophomore college women on a specific 
test before and after taking an introductory course 
in child development; to compare the test scores 
with those made by a control group not taking such 


‘J. H. Watson, Effects of Instruction in Child Develop- 
ment on Adult Sensitivity for Young Children. Unpub- 
lished MS thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 

? B. J. Jones, Development of a Projective Test of Adult 
Empathy for Young Children. Unpublished MS thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1954. 


Margaret Cantrell and Ruth Hoeflin 


Dr. Hoeflin is associate dean of home economics 
at Kansas State University. Mrs. Cantrell is an 
instructor at Miami University in Ohio. This article 
is based on Mrs. Cantrell’s master’s thesis. 


a course; to find the relationship between the de- 
gree of initial empathy expressed by all subjects 
in this study and freshman grade-point average, 
ACE scores, experience with children, and ordinal 
position; to find the relationship between the gain 
in empathy shown by experimental and control 
groups and freshman grade-point average, ACE 
scores, experience with children, and ordinal posi- 
tion. 

For the purposes of the study, Jones’ operational 
definition of adult empathy for young children was 
used. The empathic individual was defined as one 
who “will respond to a child’s expression of needs 
by quickly recognizing and accepting the child's 
fe elings in the situation. He will take appropriate 
action to meet the child’s needs, show warmth and 
sympathy towards the child, and will see the child's 


reaction in terms of causes.” 


Method 


The instrument used for measurement of empathy 
in this study was the Dawe-Jones test of adult 
empathy for young children which was developed 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1954. It is an 
adaptation of the children’s form of the Rozenweig 
Picture-Frustration Study. The test contains a 
cross section of situations occurring between adults 
and children, represents a variety of children’s 
needs, and represents a variety of goals toward 
which the adult and child are working. The test 
consists of 20 line drawings of situations in which 
a child and an adult are shown talking to each 


other. The words said by the child are always 
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given. The subject is asked to imagine what he 
would say to the child and give that answer as 
quickly as he can. 

For example, in one drawing, 
is giving a baby his bottle. The child says, 
take the baby back. I don’t want a new 
sister.” 

The exact age and temperament of the child 
in the line drawings are purposely indefinite and 
consequently have to be determined by the subject. 
Children and adults shown in the drawings repre- 
sent both sexes. 


a mother-figure 
“Let's 
baby 


Two groups of university women were se ‘lected 


for this study. One group consisted of 27 sopho- 
more home economics students who were enrolled 
in the introductory child development course. The 
27 members of the control group were selected at 
random from a list of sophomore home economics 
students who were not enrolled in the introductory 
course and had never taken such a course. 

Each subject was given the test individually in 
January and again in May 1960. The interviewer 
held up the test pictures which were mounted on 
cardboard and read to the subject the words said 
by the child. The subject responded with what he 
would say to the child. A tape recorder operated 
during all of the interviews, and each interview 
took about 10 minutes. 

To avoid bias, the interviewer and a faculty 
member separately scored the tests using the Dawe- 
Jones scoring manual as a guide. When the two 
scorers compared their evaluations, there was 88 
per cent agreement. An answer which would make 
the child feel that his needs and feelings were 
accepted was scored 3. An answer which would 
make the child feel that his needs and feelings 
were rejected was scored 1. If in the statement 
of the subject there were elements of both 3 and 
1, a score of 2 was used. 

The Kansas State University Statistical Labora- 
tory tested the change of the class and the control 
with t-tests to see whether the average difference 
in empathy score was more than that which could 


TABLE | 


Simple linear correlations involving the class members’ initial 
empathy score, gain in empathy score, ACE percentile score, 
and freshman grade-point average (GPA). Number of 
subjects = 27 





SCORE INITIAL 


0.399* 
0.747t 


ACE 0.180 
GPA 0.215 





* Statistically significant at 5 per cent level. 
t Statistically significant at 1.1 per cent level 
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have occurred by chance. Initial empathy and gain 
in empathy were correlated with the ACE score 
and freshman grade-point average. F tests were 
used to see whether number of experiences and 
ordinal position were related to empathy and gain 
in empathy. 

The students enrolled in the introductory course 
in child development studied the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social development of children. The 
students’ laboratory experience differed from that 
in some schools because the students actually super- 
vised and helped the children with such routines 
and activities as toileting, removing wraps, and 
creative activities 


Results 


The class had slightly higher scores on empathy 
at the beginning of the year than did the control 
group. The class gained significantly in scores on 
empathy from the beginning to the end of the 
Change in the control group was non- 
The class and the contro} were grouped 


semester. 
significant. 
together, and no significant relation was found 
between initial empathy scores and ACE scores, 
freshman grade-point average, nuniber of experi- 
ences with children, or ordinal p«sition. 

Table 1 shows that empathy gain of the class 
was found to be related significantly to ACE scores 
and freshman grade-point average. Thus the better 
students who could be expected to gain the most 
knowledge also gained more in their empathy for 
children than did the poorer students. 

No relationship was found between empathy gain 
and number of out-of-the-home experiences class 
members had had with children. As shown in 
table 2, a significant difference was found at the 


TABLE 2 


Effect of ordinal position in family on gain in empathy during 
one semester in class 





jAIN IN EMPATHY 


Middle Oldest 
l 7 5 
8 14 
10 

9 

2 


Only Child Youngest 


6 


mean 3.5 


we oem OS me = 


mean 7.6 mean 5 


mean 1.9 
F(3.23) =3.46", P < 0.05 





Statistically significant at 5 per cent level. 
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0.05 level between the empathy gains of older and 
middle children when compared with only and 
younger children. Thus it could be postulated that 
those students who had previously observed and 
lived with children in their own homes saw the 
need for training and thus were more receptive 
to what was taught. Perhaps, if more could have 
been known about the quality and length of time 
of the subjects’ out-of-the-home experience, their 
experience also would have been related to empathy 
gains. 


Analysis of Individual Pictures 

Analysis of individual pictures revealed that re- 
sponses .of the class members to some pictures 
showed more change than to others. The picture 
which changed the most was that of a child in a 
swing who stated, “I don’t want her to have a turn.” 
Perhaps the reason this one showed so much change 
is because the situation occurs so frequently at the 
Child Development Laboratory. 

In one picture the child said, “Don’t spank me, 
I won't do it again.” At the beginning of the 
semester, 13 students were going to spank, 12 im- 
plied future spankings, and 2 stated they would 
not spank the child. At the end of the semester, 
8 were going to spank the child, 8 implied future 
spankings, and 11 said they would not spank the 
child. At the end of the semester, the class mem- 
bers frequently expressed a desire to know what 
the child had done. One member of the control 
illustrated the traditional type of child rearing 
ideas with, “But I think this is the only way to 
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discipline you. Then you will be sure and not 
do it again.” 

In a situation involving a child who said to her 
mother who was washing dishes, “Come here so | 
can give you a big kiss,” at the beginning of the 
semester, seven class members rejected or delayed 
the child. At the end of the semester, all except 
one member were acceptant of the child. 


Limitations and Conclusions 


The possibility existed that students might tend 
to answer as they thought they should. The use 
of a tape recorder allowed quick spontaneous an- 
swers and thus increased the chance of the student's 
answering as he would in a real life situation. The 
finding that students who had been older and 
middle children increased more in empathy than 
did those who had been younger and only children 
would suggest that the changes are not just the 
result of trying to please the interviewer. It would 
seem that ordinal position would not be related 
to ability to give desired answers. Ordinal position 
could, however, affect the amount of experience a 
student had previously had with children and con- 
sequently affect his grasp of the need for better 
understanding of children. 

It would be reasonable to conclude from this 
study that empathy as measured by the Dawe- 
Jones Test seemed to be acquired and that the 
empathy measured by this test would improve as 
knowledge about children and what they are like 
increases. 


“Tell Us More...” 


Letters from young people in 31 states—and Canada—have poured into 
AHEA headquarters following publication of Ingenue’s March article “Home 
Economics, The Perfect Job.” 

Requests for guidance on education and careers predominate. Personal 
letters signed by A. June Bricker, executive secretary, have gone out to each 
person writing in, together with AHEA informational brochures. 

Enthusiastic comments on the article include the following: 


(this) article was the first that I have ever read that made me realize that this was my 
.. (E.M., Los Angeles, Calif. ) 


true vocation . 


I was astounded to find that so many jobs could be opened to a Home Economics major. 
(S.A., Sweet Home, Oregon ) 


I wish that all of the girls in the world could realize what a wonderful future lies in a 
home economics career. It is truly a “perfect job.” (G.Z., Riverside, Calif. ) 


Since reading the article I have been completely won over to this career. (J.N., Hamilton, 
Ontario ) 


The article is excellent. (Mrs. P.W. (teacher), Moscow, Idaho) 





Space for Leisure Activities of Teen-Agers 


CCORDING to estimates by Resources for 

the Future, a division of the Ford Founda- 

tion, American families spent 18 billion dollars for 

leisure in 1953. By 1959 the figure reached 25 bil- 

lion and is still rising. This constitutes 5 to 8 per 
cent of the total family expenditure. 

A shorter work week for the wage earner and 
improved technology in the home have increased 
the time available for leisure. Suburban living, 
home ownership, economic prosperity, renewed in- 
terests in creative hobbies, and family-centered 
projects have all contributed to the change in lei- 
sure patterns. Recreation and leisure were one of 
the major concerns of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
“The new leisure presents a direct challenge to 
every family, community and organization,”’ said 
the report of national organizations. 

Research studies have been made of work activi- 
ties in the home and of space requirements for per- 
forming certain tasks.* Few studies, however, have 
been made of patterns of leisure activities. A study 
in 1953 showed 97 per cent or more rural families 
read, listened to radio, and entertained callers.* 
Space requirements and recommendations for such 
activities have not been investigated. 

The proportion of the population of young people 
between the ages of 13 and 19 is increasing. Pro- 
jected census figures for Nebraska are for about 
11 per cent. The figure for the country as a whole 
is nearly the same. More attention and concern are 


‘ Focus on Children and Youth—Report of National Or- 
ganizations (1960), p. 184. 

2M. Wirson, E. L. Roserts, and R. Tuayer, Standards 
of Working Surface Heights and Other Space Units of 
Dwelling. Washington Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 345 (1937). 

3 E. R. Grapy, G. H. Smrrn, and B. M. Kuscuxe, Rhode 
Island Rural Housing and Family Leisure. Rhode Island 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 315 (1953) 


Jerre L. Withrow and Virginia Y. Trotter 


Mrs. Withrow is Extension specialist in housing 
in the department of home economics at the 
University of Nebraska, and Dr. Trotter’ is 
chairman of the home economics department at 
the University of Vermont. This article is based 
upon research done at the University of Nebraska 
by Mrs. Withrow as partial fulfillment of require- 
ments for the Master of Science degree. 


being given these citizens of the future as their 
numbers continually increase. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., whose membership 
doubled in 1950-58, has conducted studies of the 
needs of girls 11 to 18 years old. Boys Clubs of 
America opens a new boys club at the rate of one 
every 10 days and has undertaken a Needs and 
Interest Research Project of a national scope. Former 
President Eisenhower appointed 10 youths to the 
President’s National Committee for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Psychologists have learned a great deal about the 
adolescent’s problems, his development, capacities, 
and interaction with his family, peers, and society 
Still little information is available concerning the 
surroundings in which he lives and how these are 
suited to his requirements. A climate conducive to 
adolescent development should include the physical 
provision for his special interests and activities. 

Special housing needs of certain age groups have 
been investigated and recommendations made. A 
Kansas study was concerned with preschool chil- 
dren;* a Wisconsin one, with older family mem- 
bers.’ Housing for teen-age children, however, has 


*V. Y. Trorrer, Space and Equipment Requirements 
for the Pre-School Child’s Room in a Professional Family 
Home. Unpublished Master's Thesis, Kansas State College 
(1948). 

5 M. L. Cowxes and C. G. Sweeney, Housing Rural Aged 
People in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 536 
(1959). 
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received little attention. This study was initiated 
because research was lacking to help families or 
builders plan for leisure activities or for the special 
needs of teen-age family members. 


Objectives 
The study was designed 

. To summarize what is known about the space 
and equipment for family recreational or leisure- 
time activities. 

2. To determine what recreational or leisure activi- 
ties are carried on by families with teen-age 
children. 

3.To evaluate the present space and equipment 
available for carrying on these activities. 

.To plan and develop an arrangement of equip- 
ment, storage space, and free floor area for lei- 
sure activities that would provide the most satis- 
factory families with teen-age 
children. 


solution for 


Procedure and Sample Description 


The sample included 30 families selected at ran- 
dom from the enrollment files of the five junior 
high schools in Lincoln, Nebraska. This selection 
insured that each family in the sample had at least 
one teen-age child.° 

The homemaker in each family was interviewed 
in her home by the investigators. Information was 
collected regarding leisure-time activities, frequency 
of participation, site of activity, equipment used, 
and its place of storage. 

Each activity was recorded according to the 
group participating. The four group designations 
were: teen-ager alone, family group, teen-ager with 
guests, and parents and guests. 

In the 30 families, there were 53 teen-agers and 
58 parents (30 mothers and 28 fathers). Informa- 
tion involving family members and guests was com- 
piled by family units. Totals of 53 teen-agers and 
58 parents were used when activities involved 
individuals or only family members. 

The size of the families varied from three to 
nine, with 13 families having five members. Ten 
of the families had at least one other school-age 
child as well as a teen-ager. More than one-half 
of the families reported incomes above $5,000. 
About one-third of the parents had attended col- 
lege (11 fathers and 8 mothers). 

The amount of time available for leisure activi- 
ties was determined by the demands of other re- 


° A teen-ager in this study was defined as any person en- 
rolled in junior or senior high school. 
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sponsibilities away from home. Special attention 
was given to hours per day and days per week of 
employment and to civic and social group partici- 
pation. The majority of the sample had two full 
days free from their work. 

All fathers and seven mothers were gainfully em- 
ployed. Only eight fathers and no mothers reported 
working more than eight hours a day outside the 
home. Ten fathers and two mothers worked more 
than five days a week. Eighteen fathers and 28 
mothers worked five days a week or less. 

Twenty-nine teen-agers worked, but 25 were 
employed four hours or less. Thirteen worked only 
one day a week, and 24 were not employed. 

To evaluate the space and equipment available 
for leisure-time activities, knowledge of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the house was necessary. The 
houses varied in age, but all were in sound struc- 
tural condition. More than two-thirds of the houses 
had seven or more rooms. Over one-half of the 
teen-agers had rooms of their own. Figured in 
total, the sample was adequately housed according 
to public health standards of density." 


Summary of Findings 


The degree to which the house functioned for 
the family became apparent as the activities were 
analyzed. Tables 1 and 2 summarize the activities 
in which the sample families most frequently par- 
ticipated. The activities listed in table 1 are carried 
on by teen-agers alone or with family members. 
Those in table 2 involve guests and parents or 
guests and teen-agers. The equipment stored and 
location of storage are listed according to the ac- 
tivity for which they are used. 

All of these activities were carried on by more 
than 20 per cent of the sample either as individ- 
uals, family groups, or with guests. Five activities 
involving outside guests and nine activities with 
only teen-agers or family members were carried on 
most frequently in the living area of the house. 

The quiet area of the house has been designated 
as rooms away from the living or working area. 
Bedrooms are considered quiet areas and were 
used for six activities of family members. 

Special equipment for 20 activities was stored by 
at least 20 per cent of the families in the sample. 
In nine different activities, the needed equipment 
was stored in a different place from where it was 
used by teen-agers. Equipment for six activities 


7 AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON 
THE Hycrene or Hovsinc, Planning the Home for Occu- 
pancy. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1950. 
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was not stored where parents used it. Parents par- 
ticipated in five activities in a different area from 
that used by the teen-agers engaged in the same 
activity. 


Recommendations 


When the list of activities and the place of par- 
ticipation were analyzed, it became apparent that 
too many activities of diversified nature were car- 
ried on in one room. Not enough use was made of 
all available space. 

The list of activities was then divided according 
to the nature of the activity. Some of the activities 
might well be carried on in more than one location, 


SPACE FOR LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


Activities according to characteristic: 


Quiet oR PRIVATE SOCIAL ACTIVE 


Study Guests for meals Dancing 
Magazines 
Books 
Handwork 
Radio 


Model cars 


Photography 
Model cars 


Painting 


Guests for snacks 
Guests for cards 
Guests for visiting 
Quiet games 
Music 


Television 


Carpentry 
Games 
Records 
Records Sewing 
Magazines 

Radio 

Books 

Handwork 


TABLE | 


Leisure activities of teen-agers and parents* 





NUMBER TOTAL NUMBER 


PARTIC! OF FAMILIES 
PATING STORING BQUIPMENT 
INCE A WEEK POR ACTIVITY 


Studying 26 


Teen-agers 
Parents 
Television 


Magazines 


Books 


Radio 


Records 


Athletics 


Quiet games 


Music 


Sewing 


Photography 


Models 


Handwork 


DESCRIPTION 


CURRID 


F MOST FREQUENTLY 
EQUIPMENT 


Desk and small items Bedroom 
Bedroom 
Kitchen 
TV cabinet Living are: 
Living aren 
Living aren 
25 magazines or less Living are: 
Living area 
Living area 
97 to 270 books Living are: 
Bedroom 
Living are 
More than one radio Living are: 
Bedroom 
Living are 
Player plus fewer than 50 records Living are: 
Living are; 
Living are 
Combination of balls and equipment Basement 
Outdoors 
Outdoors 

Bedroom 


10 or more boxes, boards, and small 


items Living area 
Living area 
Piano plus music Living area 
Dining area 
Living area 
Machine Bedroom 
Bedroom 
Bedroom 
More than one camera plus flash Bedroom 
L.A.-Baseme 
Bedroom 

6 to 12 models and small equipment Bedroom 
Bedroom 
Small items plus yarn and scraps Bedroom 
Living area 

Living area 





* 53 Teen-agers, 58 parents, and 30 family units 

depending upon the other family members’ activi- 
ties at the same time. This flexibility of facilities 
would allow family members a wider choice of 
activities. 


Private or quiet activities are best carried on 


alone in a room or in a room where other people 


are doing quiet activities. Personal possessions 


should be stored in the private area. 
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TABLE 2 
Leisure activities of family members with fewer than five quests* 





TOTAL NUMBER 
OF FAMILIES 
STORING EQUIPMENT 
FOR ACTIVITY 


TOTAL NUMBER 
NUMBER PARTICI- 
| PARTICI- PATING 
PATING i EA WEEK | 
| 
| 
| 


FAMILY 


CTIVITY 
aacuade MEMBERS 





| 
1 = 


Visiting 
Teen-agers 19 18 
Parents 24 
Snacks 
18 ll 
11 7 
Meals 
15 
15 








Cards 


Dancing 





Trays 
Special tableware 
Cards plus table plus folding chairs 


Record player plus fewer than 200 records | 


MOST COMMON LOCATION OF 
DESCRIPTION OF MOST FREQUENTLY a — — — 
OCCURRING EQUIPMENT 


| 
Activity Storage 
= - 


Living area 
Living area | 
| | Kitchen 
Kitchen 
| Living area 
Kitchen 

| Kitchen 
| Kitchen 

| Living area 
| Living area 
Living area | 

Living area 
Living area 





* 30 family units 
Activities listed under social, such as entertain- 

ing guests, tend to exclude the other members of 

the family from that area at that time. With a 

suitable area for social activities provided in the 

active or noisy area, two activities of a social nature 
could be carried on at the same time by different 
members of the family. 

Stationary equipment such as a piano or a tele- 
vision set also may limit room usage, and other 
members of the family could not use the social area. 
The investigator recommends: 

1. Creating three distinct activity areas: private, 
social, active. 

2. Using these interchangeably, depending upon 
the demands of various family members. 

3. Separating certain activities involving a part of 
the family but excluding others on basis of time 
where separation in space is not feasible because 
of equipment involved. 

. Developing space within the three activity areas 
to allow for more than one use through: (a) the 
arrangement of furniture into groups according 
to use, or (b) the construction of storage units 
according to need. 

Space in the houses sampled was available for 
expansion and rearrangement in accord with the 
investigator's recommendations. 

. Half of the teen-agers had a room of their own. 

The median size was 110 square feet. 

The 30 houses had large living rooms (mid-point 


of this spread was 303.5 square feet). A room 12 by 
25 feet, or 300 square feet, was selected for use in 
planning a representative area. 

Twenty-three families had dining rooms that 
were little used for any purpose other than serving 
meals (mid-point of this spread was 150.5 square 
feet). A room 11 by 14 feet, or 154 square feet, 
was used for suggested planning. 

The dining rooms combined with the living rooms 
provide living area. This addition increases usable 
space by one and one-half times. 

More than two-thirds of the houses had unde- 
veloped livable basement space. Assuming these 
basements might be used for heating and utilities 
or bulk storage, only a portion the size of the living 
room was recommended for developing an activity 
area. No attempt was made to arrange the win- 
dows and doors in the room ideally, but rather to 
place them as might be found in a house 20 to 40 
years old. The arrangements were planned to keep 
activity areas clearly defined and traffic lanes out- 
side, not through, any grouping. 

Storage units were developed to hold all equip- 
ment and supplies needed for the activities to be 
pursued in each area. Space was designed accord- 
ing to the requirements found in the Illinois 
study.* 


* H. E. McCuttoucn, Space Design for Household Stor- 
age. University of Illinois Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 557 (1952). 
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A rich store of food values and pleasing variety 
in flavors are offered by liver, tongue, heart, and 
other organ meats. More exact knowledge of their 
nutrient composition has long been needed to 
improve understanding of how these meats can 
contribute to human diets. 

An analysis of mineral content as well as pro- 
tein, fat, and moisture composition of several organ 
meats and eggs has recently been made by scien- 
tists of the human nutrition research division. 

Organ meats analyzed were from beef cattle, 
veal calves, lambs, hogs, and chickens. The meats 
included livers, kidneys, hearts, brains, pancreas 
glands (sweetbreads), tongues, and gizzards. The 
samples were prepared as they might be for cook- 
ing at home and left raw for analysis. 

Analyses showed that pork and chicken livers 
contained over twice as much iron as lamb, beef, 
and veal calf liver, on an equal weight basis. The 
highest iron content was found in fresh pork liver— 
26 to 31 milligrams of iron per 100 grams of liver. 

Egg yolk and pork pancreas were the lowest in 
sodium, but veal brains and kidneys of beef, lamb, 
and pork contained the highest amounts, much 
more than the other organs. Egg white had about 
four times as much sodium as the yolk. 

Egg yolk had about 10 times as much calcium 
as the organ meats studied, though all these foods 
were relatively low in calcium. Lamb liver, pork 
liver, brains, beef pancreas, and egg yolk were 
all high in phosphorus, averaging about 300 mg 
per 100 grams of meat. 

Lamb liver, long known to be a great store- 
house of copper, was found to contain five times 
as much copper as beef liver and 10 times that of 
pork and chicken liver. 

Minerals are often considered in pairs in evaluat- 
ing the mineral contents of various foods. Calcium- 
phosphorus is one pair essential for bone develop- 
ment. The calcium-phosphorus ratio in chicken 
egg and gizzard averaged 0.3 to 1 while in the 
other organs studied the ratio was about 0.05 to 1. 

Mineral elements were determined by emission 
spectroscopy, a photographic method in which the 
minerals were identified by the colors of light given 


off, when the ash from the food was electrically 
heated to several thousand degrees centigrade. 

Proximate analyses showed that liver and beef 
heart were highest in protein while egg white and 
brain were lowest. Egg yolk was highest in fat, 
containing about 25 per cent. Fat in brain, pan- 
creas, and tongue ranged from 8 to 15 per cent. 
Other organs (including pork liver) had four per 
cent or less fat. 

Because of its high fat, egg yolk had the lowest 
moisture content, 50 per cent compared with 68 to 
72 per cent for livers, and 75 to 80 per cent for 
brains, gizzards, hearts, and kidneys. 

More information is given by the technical report 
of the study published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, April 196). 


Many household detergents on the market to- 
day feature fluorescent whitening agents and some 
coloring material to help keep white fabrics from 
graying and yellowing. 

In recent studies, Margaret Furry of the cloth- 
ing and housing research division found that these 
whitening agents vary considerably in their effec- 
tiveness on unsoiled swatches of various white 
fabrics selected for testing. The results seem to 
depend largely on the fiber type and the fabric 
finish. 

Two fabrics with no added finish—one all cotton 
and the other a cotton blended with Dacron 
polyester—benefited considerably from the use of 
detergents with fluorescent whitencrs. On the other 
hand, the whiteners were generally not so successful 
on resin-finished cottons, manufactured for wash- 
wear, though they were more successful on some 
of these finishes than on other finishes. 

The whiteners masked some of the yellowness 
in the nylon fabrics but had little effect on the 
Dacron fabrics. 

Detergents with bluing or other coloring added 
caused the cottons to take on a slight grayish cast, 
especially the cotton with one type of resin finish. 
They had little or no effect on the whiteness of 
most nylon and Dacron fabrics studied, except for 
some beneficial effect on a resin-finished nylon- 
Dacron-cotton batiste. 

The visual ratings given by a judging panel to 
the whiteness of the fabrics, both before and after 
laundering, agreed with the results of measure- 
ments made by a color difference meter. 

The technical report of the study, “Color Effects 
Produced in Nearly-White Fabrics by Household 
Detergents” is published in the American Dyestuff 
Reporter, February 1961. 





Effect of Built-in versus Free-standing Cooking 
Appliances on Wall Space and Cabinet Frontage 
in Corridor and L Kitchens’ 


ALES figures show that built-in ovens and 

surface units are becoming increasingly 
popular. Approximately 7.4 per cent of the electric 
ranges sold in 1954 were built-in models. In 1959 
approximately 44.6 per cent were built-in models 
(1). The type of cooking equipment—free-standing 
versus built-in—does not significantly affect a 
kitchen inventory of utensils, small electric equip- 
ment, and packaged foods, except when the built-in 
equipment includes an electronic oven. However, 
if the articles in a kitchen inventory are to be stored 
for convenient use, the amount of kitchen cabinet 
and the total wall space needed with free-standing 
and built-in equipment may be different for some 
kitchen plans. 

In the: experimental work reported here, Land 
corridor (parallel-wall) kitchens were set up with 
free-standing and built-in electric cooking appli- 
ances. Differences in total frontage of kitchen 
cabinet and length of kitchen walls needed for 
convenient meal preparation and cleanup with free- 
standing versus built-in equipment were tested by 
preparing and serving meals and clearing after the 
meals. 


Experimental Method and Results 


The free-standing appliance was a 30-inch range. 
The built-in appliances were a 30-inch cooking top 
installed in a 30-inch base cabinet; a double-oven 


' Journal paper ]4532, Projects 2020H and 2024H of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Florence Ehrenkranz 


Dr. Ehrenkranz is professor and chairman of the 
division of household equipment in the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Minnesota. 


unit that consisted of two 27-inch-wide ovens 
mounted one on top of the other on a separate 
13-inch-high base; and a 24-inch-wide electronic 
and conventional oven unit that consisted of an 
electronic oven, a conventional oven, and a 13- 
inch-high base assembled in one frame. A double- 
oven, built-in unit was chosen because it was 
convenient to have two ovens for some of the menus 
used in the preliminary work. But only one oven 
of the double-oven unit was used in the menus 
selected for the final tests 

Packaged foods, utensils, accessory equipment, 
dishwashing supplies, and such items stored in the 
kitchens were suitable for a family of four. Dinner- 
ware and tableware were provided for eight per- 
sons. The dinnerware included large serving platters 
and pitchers. Small electric equipment included 
toaster, coffee maker, stand-type and hand mixers, 
blender, fry pan, and waffle baker and grid. Some 
free space was allowed in base and wall cabinets 
for extra packaged foods and cleaning supplies. 
Procedure for Setting Up the Test Kitchens 

Conventional-type base and wall cabinets were 
used. Some were factory-made units, and others 
were made by University cabinetmakers. Midway 
cabinets were used at the right and left of the 
sink in all the kitchens. The midway cabinets were 
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9%4 inches high and 814 inches deep and were 
mounted between the top of counter and dish- 
washer back splashers and the bottom of the wall 
cabinets. 

The various articles in the kitchen inventory— 
utensils, small electric appliances, accessory items, 
dinnerware, and packaged foods—were stored as 
far as practical in cabinets near the counter or 
appliances where they would be used first. Cabinets 
of different widths and with different interior shelf 
spacings were tried for the three L and the three 
corridor kitchens. 

The author and a home economics undergraduate 
senior prepared a number of different types of 
meals. The two experimenters first worked inde- 
pendently and later discussed and agreed on 
cabinets to be used and placement of articles 
within the cabinets. 

The next step was to obtain objective data on 
the different cabinet frontages and wall space the 
two workers had agreed on for the six kitchens 
with built-in and free-standing appliances. The 
principal objective measure selected was “awkward 
reaches.” An awkward reach was a reach for foods 
or other articles stored on shelves higher than 60 
inches from the floor, on shelves and in drawers 
less than 20 inches from the floor, in sliding trays 
behind the doors of the cooking top base cabinet, 
and behind front-row articles in other base cup- 
boards. 

If different types of meals could be prepared, 
served, and cleared in the test kitchens with free- 
standing and built-in cooking equipment with 
approximately the same number of awkward 
reaches, the cabinet frontages provided could be 
considered of comparable adequacy. If the num- 
ber of awkward reaches in a kitchen with one type 
of cooking equipment turned out to be appreciably 
different from that in a kitchen with another type, 
the cabinet frontages provided could not be con- 
sidered equally adequate. 

The heights of 60 and 20 inches from the floor 
were arrived at in part from observations of the 
two workers who set up the kitchens. When the 
lowest adjustable shelf in a wall cabinet in the 
mix center was placed at or just under 60 inches, 
the vertical clear distance between it and the floor 
of the wall cabinet was adequate for storage of 
many articles used frequently in this center. The 
second adjustable shelf might have to be placed 68 
inches or higher to give useful clearance between it 
and the first adjustable shelf. The reach across 
and up from the counter top to the shelf located 
at 60 inches was “easy” for a 5’2”-tall worker 
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and the reach to the next shelf was less convenient 
or “awkward” for the 5’2”- and 5’5”-tall workers. 

In the wall cabinet used for dish storage, the 
cabinet floor and the first shelf were useful for 
cups, saucers, and cereal bowls, when the second 
shelf was placed at 635, inches. A reach to the 
second shelf itself was not awkward, but removing 
or replacing articles such as dessert plates that were 
stored in stacks on this shelf was more difficult 
than removing or replacing articles stored on a 
lower shelf. 

For conventional-type base cabinets, a reach for 


an article on a shelf or in a drawer that was less 
than 20 inches from the floor usually involved 
bending. A reach into a sliding tray in the cook- 


ing top base cabinet was awkward because two 
cupboard doors had to be opened first. McCracken 
and Richardson have reported that of four locations 
tried for storage of a 1%4-pound frying pan, a 
sliding shelf behind a cabinet door required the 


most energy expenditure (2). 


Floor Plans 


Floor plans for the L kitchens are shown in 
figures 1 through 3 and a schematic view of the 
L kitchen with 
figure 4.° A small amount of extra cabinet was 
needed in the L kitchen with electronic and con- 


ventional oven unit for storage of extra glass 


double-oven unit is shown in 


utensils used with the electronic oven. 

A floor plan for the corridor kitchen with elec- 
tronic and conventional oven unit is shown in 
figure 5, and elevations for the same kitchen are 
shown in figure 6. Double-wall cabinets were used 
between the cooking top and the refrigerator in 
the mix center. In the corridor kitchen with con- 
ventional built-in ovens, the 27-inch-wide double 
oven unit replaced the electronic oven unit. In 
the corridor kitchen with free-standing range, the 
range was installed in place of the cooking top and 
cooking-top base cabinet on the north wall, and 
the electronic oven unit was removed from the 
south wall. 

The L kitchens with built-in ovens did not have 
counter space next to the ovens; the corridor 


kitchens did. 


Convenience-in-Use Tests 
The author and two undergraduate home eco- 
nomics students prepared, served, and cleared 


* The method of presentation used in figure 4 is adapted 
from that used in Planning Guides for Southern Rural 
Homes, prepared by Southern Regional Housing (S8) Re- 
search Technical Committee, June 1958 
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the meals selected for the tests. The three workers utensils for foods cooked in the electronic oven. 
prepared the foods in the menus in approximately For foods cooked in or on conventional equipment, 
the same sequence. They used the same glass and for cleanup, each worker used the utensil or 






































Figure 4. Schematic illustration of L kitchen with double-oven unit. 
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Figure 5. Corridor kitchen with electronic and conventional oven unit. 
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accessory item she preferred. For example, two of 
the workers frequently washed and re-used a pan, 
and the third worker used two pans. 

Breakfast, lunch, and dinner menus were used 
in these tests on comparable adequacy of cabinet 
frontages. An amount of food suitable for four 
persons was prepared. A graduate assistant, or the 
author, when she was not preparing meals, recorded 
awkward reaches and times to prepare and clean. 

The breakfast menu was fruit juice, quick-cooking 
oatmeal, bacon, muffins, butter, jam, and coffee. 
The frozen fruit juice was blended with water in 
the blender. Coffee was brewed in an electric 
coffee maker. The oatmeal and bacon were cooked 
on surface units or in the electronic oven. The 
muffins were always baked in a conventional oven— 
the top oven of the double oven unit, the bottom 
oven of the electronic and conventional unit, or 
the oven of the free-standing range. 

The lunch menu was a tomato casserole, celery 
with cheese, marshmallow toasties, bread, butter, 
and milk. The casserole was made from canned 
tomatoes, bread cubes, a tablespoon of flour, sugar, 
and salt. When the electronic oven was used, the 


N wall 12’ 1%”; S wall 13’ 1”; width 
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tomatoes were heated in the oven and the bread 
cubes sautéed in the oven. When the conventional- 
type cooking equipment was used, the tomatoes 
were heated in a pan on a surface unit and the 
bread cubes were cut from toast prepared in a 
toaster. The marshmallow toasties were made from 
ready-to-eat cereal and marshmallows that had been 
melted in the electronic oven or in a pan on a 
surface unit. 

The dinner menu was tomato juice, meat loaf, 
browned potatoes, corn, bread and butter, fruit 
gelatin, and coffee. Again, the coffee was brewed 
in an electric coffee maker. With the conventional 
cooking equipment, the potatoes were parboiled 
on a surface unit, partially browned in a pan on 
a surface unit and finish-browned in the oven. 
The meat loaf was, of course, cooked in the oven. 
When the electronic oven was used, the potatoes 
were parboiled in the oven and browned on a sur- 
The meat loaf was cooked in the elec- 
Also the frozen corn and the water 


face unit. 
tronic oven. 
for dissolving the gelatin were heated in the oven. 
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The gelatin was the first food prepared in the 
dinner menu and, even so, in some cases was not 
firm when served. 


Awkward Reaches and Work Times 


The number of awkward reaches during meal 
preparation and cleanup and the times for prepara- 
tion and cleanup are given in table 1 for the L 
kitchens and in table 2 for the corridor kitchens. 
The entries are averages for three workers for each 
meal. 

Reaches above 60 inches and below 20 inches 
and sliding shelf reaches were discussed earlier. 
“Second row base are reaches behind 
front row storage in base cabinets. The kitchens 
with free-standing range did not have a cooking 
top base cabinet, and no entries are shown for 
sliding shelf reaches. Also, in the corridor kitchen, 
sliding shelves in the cooking top base cabinet were 
not needed for storage and no heading for such 
reaches is shown in table 2. 

“Time to clear” actually is the sum of two time 


reaches” 


TABLE | 


Average awkward reaches and time factors in meal preparation and cleanup in the L kitchens (The averages are for three workers 
for each meal with each type of cooking equipment 





FACTORS MEASURED IN MEAL PREPARATION 


Breakfast 
Reaches* over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
set ond row b isc 


sliding shelvest 
Total 
Time to prepare 
to « lear} 


Lunch 
Reaches over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
second row base 


sliding shelves 
Total 
Time to prepare 
to clear 


Dinner 
Reaches over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
second row base 
sliding shelves 


Total 


Time to prepare 
to clear 


“free” during preparation 


ECTRONIC AND 
NVENTION AI NIT 


FREE-STANDING DOUBLE OVEN t 
RANGE UNIT cm 


27 min 20 sex 27 min 5: 


16 min 5 


min 28 sec 


5 
‘ 


20 min 35 se min 25 sec 


25 25 25.7 


26 min 37 se 


min 22 sec 


24 min 52 sec 
18 min 39 sec 


25 min 30 sec 
17 min 24 sec 


23 

75 min 15 sec 
21 min 42 se« 
37 min 35 se« 


27.3 


76 min 21 see 
23 min 34 sec 
39 min 12 se 


‘ 


min 44 sec 
nun 12 sec 





* The entries are for reaches during meal preparation and cleanup 
t These are awkward reaches hecause « upboard doors had to be opened first 
t Time to clear is the time the worker used to clear table. clean table. counters 


inclided 


and range 


load and unload the dishwasher 


f the 


Operating time « 


dish washe 


Is not 
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CORRIDOR AND L KITCHENS 


TABLE 2 


Average awkward reaches and time factors in meal preparation and cleanup in the corridor kitchens (The averages are for three 
workers for each meal with each type of cooking equipment. 





FACTORS MEASURED IN MEAL PREPARATION 


Breakfast 
Reaches* over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
second row base 


Total 
Time to prepare 
to cleart 


Lunch 
Reaches over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
second row base 


Total 
Time to prepare 
to clear 


Dinner 
Reaches over 60 inches 
under 20 inches 
second row base 


Total 


Time to prepare 
to clear 


‘free’ during preparation 


FREE-STANDING ov ELECTRONIC AND 
RANGI ONVENTIONAL UNIT 


30 min 45 sec 
27 min 26 sec 


28 min 40 sec 
23 min 31 sec 


31 min 12 
28 min 33 


9 


0 0 
14.3 12.3 


28 min 8 sec 
18 min 57 sec 


min 30 se« 
min 9 sec 


26 min 44 
20 min 15 


0.3 
10 


12.3 


76 min 17 sec 76 min 59 sec 36 min 35 sec 
26 min 54 sec 23 min 34 sec 29 min 5 sec 
28 min 13 sec 31 min 20 sec 0 





* The entries are for reaches during meal preparation and cleanup 


+ Time to clear is the time the worker used to clear table, clean table, counters 


included 


measurements. One is the time to clean the kitchen 
and load the dishwasher. The other is the time to 
unload and store the washed articles. (Unloading 
and storing usually were done before starting a new 
test meal. ) 

Except in the entries for total reaches, a frac- 
tional reach of 0.3 indicates that one worker made 
one more awkward reach than did the other two 
workers. A fractional reach of 0.7 indicates that 
one worker made one less awkward reach than the 
other two workers. The 4.6 entry for average 
reaches in table 1 is due to unequal numbers of 
reaches by the three workers into the two sliding 
shelves. The 13.5 entry for average reaches under 
20 inches in table 2 occurred because the average 
for the three workers included one average of two 
tests for one worker. (This worker repeated one 
meal because of an unusually short time for 
cleanup. When the second test also showed a 
short time, the data for both tests were averaged. ) 


Discussion 
For lunch preparation and cleanup, the L kitchens 
with the built-in and free-standing appliances re- 


range, load and unload the dishwasher. Operating time of the dishwasher is not 


quired approximately the same number of total 
average awkward reaches. For breakfast prepara- 
tion and cleanup, the L kitchens with the double 
oven unit and the electronic and conventional 


unit required an average of four more total awk- 
ward reaches than the kitchen with free-standing 
range. For dinner preparation and cleanup, the 
L kitchen with the double oven unit required an 
average of 4.3 and the kitchen with the electronic 
and conventional unit an average of 3.7 more 
total awkward reaches than the one with the free- 
standing range. 

Table 1 shows that the differences in average 
total reaches for the breakfast and dinner, in three 
cases out of four, are due to reaches into sliding 
shelves behind the cupboard doors of the cooking 
top base cabinet. Thus, if a cooking top base 
cabinet were provided with drawers for articles 
such as spatulas, small fry pans, or lids, the number 
of awkward reaches with built-in cooking equip- 
ment would be comparable to that with free- 
standing range for the total kitchen cabinet frontage 
used in these L kitchens. Drawers are of course 
practical in custom-built cabinets, and one drawer 
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at least could be higher than 20 inches from the 
floor.* 

The preparation times with the three types of 
cooking appliances in the L kitchens were com- 
parable, except that the dinner could be prepared 
about 38 minutes faster when the electronic oven 
was used. The “free” time during the dinner 
preparation with the free-standing and double oven 
appliances was not of particular value in the 
laboratory situation in which meals were prepared 
because the workers were time-conscious about 
having the corn and coffee ready when the meat 
was cooked. For this reason, too, the lack of free 
time when the meat was cooked in the electronic 
oven was not considered a disadvantage. 

The times for.cleanup were somewhat variable. 
This seemed to be associated with workers rather 
than cooking equipment. One worker might clean 
quickly one day and slowly another in the same 
kitchen.* 

Table 2 shows that the average total awkward 
reaches for any one menu prepared in the corridor 
kitchens were approximately the same with the 
three types of cooking equipment. Also, prepara- 
tion times were comparable, except that the dinner 
was prepared faster when the electronic oven was 
used. 

A comparison of tables 1 and 2 
stantially fewer total awkward reaches were neces- 
sary in the corridor than in the L kitchens for each 
menu and each type of cooking equipment. This 
difference is not associated with sliding shelves in 
cabinet for the kitchens with the free- 
And the difference is due only in 


shows that sub- 


a base 
standing range. 


One exhibitor at the American Home Economics Asso- 
. ciation Convention in Denver in 1960 showed this type of 
custom installation. Two other exhibitors showed “thin- 
line”. or shallow-type gas cooking tops. Such cooking tops 
might permit two base cabinet drawers higher than 20 
inches from the floor 

‘It ‘is reasonable that a worker may experience more 
“pressure” for getting a complete meal on the table at one 
time than for cleanup. Rose E. Steidl states: “Storage at 
place of first-use favors food preparation jobs over cleanup 
jobs. Preparation is more complicated and _attention- 
demanding than cleanup and less routine. When a meal 
‘is being prepared, it is necessary to time cooking processes 
and dovetail jobs.” Arrangement of Kitchen Center, Cornell 
‘Extension Bulletin 1028, Sept. 1959, p. 5 
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part to the absence of sliding shelves in the cooking 
top base cabinet for the kitchens with built-in cook- 
ing equipment. 

A comparison of the data on preparation and 
cleanup times in the corridor and L kitchens shows 
that with one exception cleanup time was less in 
the L kitchens, free time during dinner preparation 
with conventional cooking equipment was greater, 
and five times out of six the time to prepare break- 
fast and lunch was less. These differences in favor 
of the L kitchens probably are due, at least in 
part, to experience. The tests in the L kitchens 
were done after those in the corridor kitchens. 


Summary 


Lengths of kitchen wall and amounts of kitchen 
cabinet frontage needed for convenient meal prepara- 
tion and cleanup were compared for free-standing 
versus built-in cooking appliances in L and corridor 
(parallel-wall) kitchens. Meals were prepared, served, 
and cleared. Awkward reaches during preparation and 
cleanup and times to prepare and clean were recorded. 
In the L kitchens, the length of one wall was the same 
for the free-standing and built-in cooking appliances. 
The other wall of the L was longer with the built-in 
appliances—9 inches longer with the double oven unit 
and 12 inches longer with the electronic and conven- 
tional oven unit. The kitchen with free-standing range 
had more base cabinet, exclusive of cooking top base 
cabinet, than had the kitchens with built-in double oven 
or electronic and conventional ovens. Fewer average 
total awkward reaches were necessary for meal prepara- 
tion and cleanup in the kitchen with the free-standing 
range than in the kitchens with the built-in cooking 
appliances. 

In the corridor kitchens also the length of one wall 
was the same for the free-standing and built-in cooking 
appliances. The other wall was longer for the kitchens 
with built-in appliances by an amount equal to the 
width of the built-in oven unit. The amount of kitchen 
cabinet frontage, exclusive of the cooking top base 
cabinet, was the same for the kitchens with free- 
standing and built-in cooking appliances. Average total 
awkward reaches during meal preparation and cleanup 
were comparable for the kitchens with free-standing 
and built-in appliances. 
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Design for the Home Economics Student 
The first of what AHEA Art Section Chairman Agnes O. Leindorff hopes 
will be the first of many conferences devoted to improving the teaching and 
defining the values of art to home economics students was held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in March. 





Maintenance of Wool and Acrylic Blankets 


I. The Effects of Laundering’ 


Florence E. Petzel, Barbara Buckwalter, Margaret Hunter, and Fern Vincent 


N recent years blankets made from acrylic 

fibers have been sold in increasing quantities, 
thus displacing some blankets which might other- 
wise have been made from such fibers as wool, 
cotton, and rayon. According to data from the 
Bureau of Census, the production of full-sized bed 
blankets made from 100 per cent wool decreased 
from 14 million linear yards in 1948 to 5.2 million 
linear yards in 1958 (1, 2). Of the latter quantity, 
only 2.9 million linear yards were made from 100 
per cent virgin wool. The production of blankets 
made from acrylic and other man-made fibers (not 
including rayon and acetate) increased from 3.0 
million linear yards in 1955 to 5.8 million linear 
yards in 1958. These quantities included both full- 
sized bed blankets and crib blankets. 

The major purpose of this investigation was to 
compare the effects of laundering upon the physical 
properties of blankets made from 100 per cent wool 
or 100 per cent acrylic fibers. The properties 
studied included yarn and weave structure, dimen- 
sional stability, count, weight, thickness, breaking 
strength, resistance to abrasion, and appearance 
after 0, 1, 5, and 10 launderings by a soaking 
method. 

Since the present investigation was begun, re- 
ports of only three experimental studies of acrylic 
blankets have been found. Spilker (3) studied the 
properties of two Orlon acrylic blankets after 0, 
1, and 5 launderings by a procedure involving soak- 
ing and extraction in an automatic washer. Fahne- 
stock and Stout (4) investigated the properties of 
Acrilan acrylic, Orlon acrylic, and wool blankets 
after each washing through five washings. Ap- 
parently they used one brand of blanket of each 
fiber composition. Coleman (5) studied one Orlon 
acrylic blanket and three wool blankets after 0, 1, 
5, 10, 15, and 20 launderings. It may be seen that 
few examples of brands of blankets of a given 
acrylic fiber were used in any of these studies. In 


1 Technical paper 1358, Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
pap I 
Station. 


All of the authors were members of the department 
of clothing, textiles, and related art at Oregon 
State College when the research reported was done. 
Dr. Petzel is professor and head, Miss Buckwalter 
and Miss Hunter were research assistants, and Mrs. 
Vincent was a graduate assistant. Miss Hunter is 
now at Fort Hays Kansas State College; Miss Buck- 
walter, at Long Beach (California) State College; 
and Mrs. Vincent teaches in Las Vegas, Nevada. 


contrast, numerous investigations have been made 
of many types of wool blankets (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16). 


Materials 


The fiber compositions of the blankets studied 
included 100 per cent wool, 100 per cent Acrilan 
acrylic, and 100 per cent Orlon acrylic. Four “lines” 
of blankets of each fiber composition were selected, 
most of the blankets having been manufactured 
by companies that are well known nationally. All 
lines of blankets were made by different manu- 
facturers except one Orlon and one Acrilan blanket 
(numbers 4 and 5) which were made by the same 
manufacturer. Three blankets of each line were 
purchased. Prices are shown in table 1. 


TABLE | 
Price of blankets 





FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET RETAIL PRICE 


Acrilan acrylic 
l $14.95 
12.95 
13.95 
15.95 


Orlon acrylic 
5 5.95 
6 9.95 
7 5.95 


8 9S 


Wool 
9 
10 
11 
12 
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An attempt was made to find blankets in a range 
of thicknesses, with blankets of different fiber com- 
position as nearly similar as possible in thickness 
and in yarn and fabric construction. However, it 
was not possible to match thickness and construc- 
tions as closely as desired. All yarns were of single- 
ply construction. One Acrilan (number 1), one 
Orlon (number 6), and all of the wool blankets 
contained relatively coarse yarns in both directions, 
but the remainder of the Acrilan and Orlon blankets 
contained fine warp yarns and comparatively coarse 
filling yarns which were adapted to napping. The 
majority of the blankets were constructed in various 
twill weaves, but three Orlon blankets (numbers 
5. 7, and 8) were constructed in semi-double 
weaves. No claim of shrink-resistance was made 
for any of the wool blankets. 


Procedure 


Laundering. Each blanket was cut into four 
pieces by dividing it approximately through the 
center lengthwise and crosswise; each section was 
assigned to 0, 1, 5, or 10 launderings on a random 
basis; and “blankets” were constructed by sewing 
together four sections. For shrinkage determina- 
tions, three 12-inch distances were marked in the 
warpwise and fillingwise directions on the sections 
of blankets to be laundered 10 times. 

The blankets were laundered in an automatic 
agitator-type washing machine, using a modification 
of a method developed at Ohio State University 
(17). The washer was filled with water at 100 
degrees F + 4 degrees F to a depth of 8.25 inches; 
41 grams of an unbuilt synthetic detergent was 
added. The blanket was submerged in the solution 
and soaked for 12 minutes. After being turned by 
hand, the fabric was soaked an additional 8 minutes 
and was extracted for 2 minutes. The washer was 
- then filled with water at 100 degrees F to the same 
level as at the end of the first soaking period. The 
blanket was soaked for 3 minutes, turned by hand, 
soaked for an additional 2 minutes, and extracted 
for 2 minutes. This rinsing and spinning procedure 
was repeated. 

After the electric 
towels was preheated for 5 minutes at a “medium” 
temperature, the blanket was partially dried in the 
dryer for 10 minutes with the towels at the tem- 
Drying was then 


dryer containing five bath 


perature setting for blankets. 
completed while each blanket hung over two lines 
at room temperature. 
Determination of effects of laundering on physical 
properties. After 1, 5, and 10 launderings, the dis- 
tances marked for shrinkage determinations were 
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measured to the nearest 0.1 inch. One-third of the 
specimens for a given line of blanket and launder- 
ing period were cut at random from each blanket 
section. The number of yarns per inch was deter- 
mined by the standard method. Specimens for 
thickness pip esi were cut 1.5 inches filling- 
wise by 4.5 inches warpwise and were me asured 
to the nearest 0.001 inch on a low-pressure thick- 
ness gauge at a pressure of 0.01 pounds per square 


inch. The conditioned weight in ounces per square 
yard was determined by the method applicable to 
a sample, and breaking strength was measured by 
the grab method on a pendulum type machine. 
Changes in surface texture as a result of laundering 


were noted. 

Specimens to be subjected to abrasion in the 
Accelerotor were cut 4.25 inches square and ma- 
chine stitched 0.25 inch from the edge. The edges 
were then raveled as close to the stitching as pos- 
sible, and a thin ribbon of adhesive was applied 
to the edges. The thickness of each specimen was 
determined to the nearest 0.001 inch by 
of the Compressometer at a pressure of 0.01 pounds 
per square inch. The Accelerotor was equipped 
with a 4.25-inch pitched-blade rotor and a collar 
fitted with fine abrasive (number 250). After being 
conditioned, the specimens were treated in the 
Accelerotor for 2 minutes at 3500 revolutions per 
They were then shaken free of detritus 
and conditioned for at least 24 hours. Visible 
changes in specimens were noted. The thickness 
of each specimen was again determined by means 
of the Compressometer, and a 2-inch square cut 
from each abraded specimen was weighed. Simi- 
larly, squares were cut from the unabraded fabric 


means 


minute. 


and weighed. 

The analysis of variance was used to evaluate 
the data on dimensional change, count, weight, 
thickness, and breaking strength. The significance 
of differences between means for thickness and 
weight of blankets before and after abrasion was 
determined by the t test (18). 


Results and Discussion 


Dimensional change. Although wool blankets 
shrank appreciably, Acrilan acrylic and Orlon acrylic 
blankets changed little in dimensions (table 2). 

At all laundering intervals, the wool blankets 
shrank markedly warpwise, and they shrank pro- 
gressively more as the number of launderings in- 
creased. The maximum warpwise shrinkage was 10 
per cent. 

In the fillingwise direction, the wool blankets 
varied considerably in dimensional change. The 
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wool blankets which shrank the most warpwise 
shrank least fillingwise and vice versa. Several in- 


TABLE 2 


Mean percentage dimensional change after laundering* 





WARPWISE FILLINGWISE 


FIBER 
COMPOSITION 


AND BLANKET 10 laun 


derings 


5 laun 
derings 


1 laun 
dering 


10 laun 


derings 


5 laun 


derings 


1 laun 
dering 


Acrilan acrylic 
l 
2 
3 
t 


Mean 


Orlon acry lic 
5 
6 


‘ 
S 


Mean 


Wool 
9 
10 
1] 


12 


Mean ¢ 06 





* Based on means of nine determinations 
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vestigators have found that wool blankets shrink 
more warpwise than fillingwise, and they have 
noted the tendency of wool blankets to shrink most 
markedly in the first laundering and to shrink pro- 
gressively (10, 12, 15, 16). 

Count. The number of ’ 
differed markedly among the different lines of 
acrylic blankets but did not change appreciably 
The warp 


two wool blankets tended to increase 


warp yarns per inch 


as a result of laundering (table 3). 
counts of 
somewhat with an increasing number of launder- 
ings, probably because of the fillingwise shrinkage 
of these blankets. 

Among blankets of each fiber composition, differ- 
ences in the mean number of filling yarns per inch 


were significant for different lines of blankets. Only 


among the wool blankets was there an appreciable 
tendency for filling count to increase with an in 
creasing number of launderings, a change which 
accompanied progressive warpwise shrinkage. 

Weight. When the blankets 
significantly heavier than were Acrilan blankets, 
wool blanket 12 being approximately twice as 
heavy as Acrilan blankets 1 and 2 (table 4). Differ- 
ent lines of blankets of each fiber composition 
differed appreciably in weight per square yard. In 


general, percentage changes in weight per square 


new, wool were 


TABLE 3 


Percentage change in number of yarns per inch after laundering* 





WARP YARNS 


Number of 
Yarns at 
0 
Launderings 1 
laundering 


FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET 


Acrilan acrylic 


Mean 


Orlon acrylic 
5 
6 
‘ 
Ss 


Mean 


Wool 
9 
10 
11 


12 


Mean 


Change 


5 
launderings 


FILLING YARNS 


Number of 
urns at 
0 
10 1 5 10 
Launderings | jaundering | laund 


launderings launderings 





* Means of 12 determinations 
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yard as a result of laundering were low for Acrilan 
and Orlon blankets but high for wool. 

In most cases, wool blankets increased in weight 
with an increased number of launderings. This 
tendency accompanied the progressive shrinkage 
of most of the wool blankets and was in agreement 
with the findings of earlier studies (4, 10, 13, 
15). 

Thickness. Lines of blankets of each fiber con- 
tent differed significantly in thickness. The effects 
of laundering upon thickness were different for 
different lines of Acrilan blankets. The fact that 
blankets 2 and 3 did not significantly change in 
weight indicates that the decreases in thickness 
of these Acrilan blankets may have been associated 
with somewhat greater compactness. 

The Orlon blankets increased in thickness after 
1 laundering and then decreased progressively in 
thickness with increasing numbers of launderings. 
In the light of the data on weight per square yard, 
blanket 8 may have become more compact after 
laundering. An Orlon blanket studied by Fahne- 
stock and Stout (4) became thinner, presumably 
because of the loss of fibers. Spilker (3) found 
that one Orlon blanket did not increase in thick- 
ness, and the other one increased in thickness only 
after the first laundering. 

The thickness of different lines of wool blankets 
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changed rather differently after laundering. In 
relation to weight data, it appears that wool 
blankets 9 and 10 became more compact as a 
result of laundering. After 10 launderings, Acrilan 
blanket 1 and wool blankets 11 and 12 were thicker 
than when unlaundered, but the remainder of the 
blankets were thinner than when new. Other in- 
vestigators have reported increases in thickness 
of wool blankets or initial increases followed by 
decreases with successive launderings (4, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 16). Shiefer and others (15) found no 
consistent increase or decrease in thickness of wool 
blankets at a pressure of 0.1 pounds because of the 
varied effects of shrinkage and felting. 

Breaking strength. Two Acrilan blankets and 
three Orlon blankets had particularly high warpwise 
breaking strengths (table 5). 

In the majority of cases, the warpwise breaking 
strength of acrylic blankets increased progressively 
with an increasing number of launderings. As 
changes in count and shrinkage seemed insufficient 
to explain such great increases in breaking strength, 
further work is under way to investigate this 
question. Spilker (3) found that the warpwise 
breaking strength of two Orlon blankets decreased 
somewhat after 1 and 5 launderings. These results 
do not generally agree with the findings of the 
present study. 


TABLE 4 
Mean weight and thickness and percentage change in weight and thickness after laundering* 





T 


WEIGHT 


FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET | 
0 


Launderings 1 
| laundering 


——— ees 


oz/sq yd per cent 
Acrilan acrylic 
I .859 | 2. 
2 .731 | —1. 
3 534 | —2@. 
4 .512 ; 


Mean | 9.409 


Orlon acrylic 


.985 
9.905 
.880 
10.317 


Mean | 10.522 


Wool 
9 11.084 | 2.5 
10... | 11.926 | 15.3 
11 | 13.093 | 10.7 
12 14.718 | 11.0 


Mean 12.518 10.0 


Change after 
Vv 
launderings 


per cent 


—0. 0.3 0.204 —3.9 


THICKNESS 


Change after 
0 
Launderings 1 
laundering 


10 
launderings 


5 10 r 
launderings launderings 


per cent per cent 


per cent inches per cent 


6.0 6.3 0.189 10.6 8. 6.4 

—11.8 —16.: 

—1.9 0.251 —1.6 —6.8 —14 
0.7 0. 3.5 —0. —$. 


1. 0.226 1.8 





* Based on means of 15 determinations. 
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All of the wool blankets except number 11 gained 
significantly in warpwise breaking strength after 
10 launderings. It appears that felting was associ- 
ated with the increased warpwise breaking strength 
of the majority of the wool blankets after launder- 
ing. 

With an increasing number of launderings, the 
Acrilan blankets gained progressively in fillingwise 
breaking strength. The Orlon blankets gained in 
fillingwise breaking strength after the tenth laun- 
dering. As changes in filling count and warpwise 
dimensions did not seem to be related to changes 
in fillingwise strength of acrylic blankets, the ques- 
tion again arises as to reasons for increases in 
breaking strength. The filling breaking strength of 
two Orlon blankets studied by Spilker (3) in- 
creased markedly as a result of laundering. Neither 
shrinkage nor yarn count accounted for this change. 

There was great variation in the effects of laun- 
dering upon the fillingwise strength of different 
wool blankets. Wool blankets increased approxi- 
mately 9 to 54 per cent in fillingwise breaking 
strength after the tenth laundering. The gain was 
the greatest for blankets 10 and 12, which shrank 
the least among the wool blankets in the warpwise 
direction and gained progressively in weight as a 
result of laundering. The patterns for change in 
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fillingwise breaking strength were similar to those 
for weight in blankets 9 and 11. Various workers 
have reported increases in strength of wool blankets 
after laundering (10, 13, 15). 

Changes in appearance and texture after launder- 
ing. The major change in the appearance of the 
Acrilan blankets after laundering was pilling. (See 
the photographs.) This change was most marked 
in blanket 1, which was very shaggy after 10 laun- 
derings. Blanket 3 changed little in appearance, 
and blanket 2 did not pill as much as did blanket 
4. Orlon blankets pilled, matted, and became 
shaggy after laundering, these changes being espe- 
cially noticeable in blankets 5 and 7. The nap of 
wool blankets felted and matted somewhat. The 
acrylic blankets and some wool blankets tended to 
become more harsh in texture. 

Resistance to abrasion. In all but two cases, 
acrylic blankets were significantly thicker after 
abrasion than before, regardless of the number of 
launderings (table 6). Blanket 1, which increased 
most in thickness after abrasion, had the lowest 
warp and filling counts, was one of the two thin- 
nest, was lightest in weight, and was weakest 
warpwise and fillingwise of the Acrilan blankets. 
In all but one case, the thickness of wool blankets 
was decreased by abrasion, the decreases being 


TABLE 5 


Means and percentage changes in breaking strength by the grab method after laundering 





WARPWISE 


FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET 
0 


Launderings* 1 


laundering | launderings 


pounds per cent 
Acrilan acrylic 
1 41.4 —0.24 
2 62.7 0.96 
3 65.9 5.92 
} 53.5 75 


Mean 55.9 3.58 


Orlon acrylic 


Mean 


Wool 
9 
10 
11 


12 


Mean 


Change after 


FILLINGWISE 


Change after 


0 
2 rst 
Launderings , 10 


launderings 


10 


launderings laundering | launderings 


per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 


= 


15.5 26.65 
61.7 81.36 
60. 26 61.30 
35.0 46.51 


13. 2g ; 33. é 
6.5 .02 { 24 
19. 21.8: 38.5 26 
13.04 5 


~~ © © Oo 


Gr = ¢ 


43.43 54.46 


uo 
Oo 


12.{ 


GS em © © 
2 Ore 
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A 
In the left column of each photograph are pieces of the untreated blankets; in the center column are pieces 
laundered 10 times; and on the right are those laundered 10 times and abraded. In order from the top to the 
bottom, the following blankets are shown in each photograph: A. Acrilan blankets 1 to 4; B. Orlon blankets 5 to 8; 
C. wool blankets 9 to 12. 


the blankets tended to lose weight after abrasion. 
These losses were especially marked for wool after 
5 or 10 launderings, and least likely to be signifi- 
cant for Orlon. Wool blankets abraded by Shiefer 
and others (15) also decreased in weight. When 


statistically significant in the majority of cases 
except for blanket 11. Shiefer and others (15) 
obtained similar results with the Haven instru- 


ment. 
Except for one Acrilan and one Orlon blanket, 


TABLE 6 


Percentage changes in thickness and weight after laundering and abrasion* 





CHANGE IN THICKNESS CHANGE IN WEIGHT 


FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET 
0 1 5 10 1 10 


) 
launderings laundering underings | launder sunderings laundering launderings | launderings 


Acrilan acrylic 
l 


2 
3 
t 


Mean 


Orlon acrylic 
5 
6 
‘ 


S 
Mean 


Wool 
9 
"10 
11 


12 


Mean. see 





* Based on means of 15 determinations. 
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unlaundered, Orlon blankets lost a greater per- 
centage of weight as a result of abrasion than when 
laundered. Spilker (3) obtained a similar result 
on Orlon blankets with the Taber Abraser. 

In the majority of cases, the nap of acrylic blankets 
became long and shaggy, but the wool blankets 
developed rounded pills as a result of abrasion 
after laundering. (See photographs. ) 


Summary and Conclusions 


The shrinkage of wool blankets was generally high in 
contrast to the relatively low dimensional change of 
acrylic blankets, and wool blankets often shrank pro- 
gressively as the number of launderings increased. The 
counts and weights per square yard of wool blankets 
consequently increased with laundering, while those of 
acrylic blankets usually changed little. The majority of 
wool and Orlon blankets increased in thickness after one 
laundering, but all later decreased in thickness. In 
some cases, blankets of each fiber apparently became 
more compact as a result of laundering. The majority 
of the blankets gained appreciably in breaking strength 
by the tenth laundering. These gains for wool blankets 
could be explained on the basis of shrinkage and felt- 
ing, but further study is being made of the causes for 
increases in strength of acrylic blankets. As a result of 
laundering, acrylic blankets tended to pill, mat, and 
develop shaggy nap; the nap of wool blankets felted 
and matted somewhat. 

As a result of abrasion, acrylic blankets usually 
gained in thickness, apparently because of surface 
changes, while all of the acrylic blankets except one 
Acrilan and one Orlon blanket decreased in weight. 
Wool blankets lost both in thickness and in weight as 
the nap was worn off by abrasion. The appearance of 
the blankets was related to the changes in thickness and 
weight. The acrylic blankets became very shaggy from 
abrasion, and the wool blankets pilled somewhat. 

The results of this study indicate the need for satis- 
factory shrink-resistant treatments for wool blankets. 
They also indicate the importance of careful laundering 
by mild methods regardless of whether the blankets are 
composed of wool or acrylic fibers. The consumer inter- 
ested in high breaking strength might be wise to seek 
blankets with high yarn counts, thickness, and weight. 
Although blankets are sometimes sold by weight and 
some rough guess of thickness might be made by eye, 
it is often difficult for the buyer to judge the relative 
number of yarns per inch in heavily napped fabrics. 
Consequently, information indicative of durability should 
aid the consumer in selecting blankets. On the basis 
of the effects of laundering and abrasion upon appear- 
ance, the consumer might choose between the possibility 
of shagginess of acrylic blankets as compared to the 
possibility of pilling of wool blankets. 
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Il. The Effects of Drycleaning'’ 


N Part I of this study (1), the effect of home 

laundering on wool and acrylic blankets was 
reported. Both wool blankets and blankets con- 
taining chemically manufactured fibers can be 
cleaned by either laundering or drycleaning. Each 
maintenance method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. The consumer may choose to send her 
blankets to a professional drycleaner because there 
is less danger of excessive shrinkage, and the in- 
convenience of handling such bulky items in the 
home is avoided. A disadvantage of the drvclean- 
ing service is the expense involved. 

-In the drycleaning of blankets, the normal dry- 
cleaning procedure is altered to avoid excessive 
shrinkage and to preserve or restore the bulkiness 
of the fabric. This is done by reducing the load 
in the washer, shortening the time of agitation, and 
reducing the relative humidity (per cent moisture ) 
during the cleaning period. After drying, blankets 
may be steamed and carded to increase the height 
of the nap. 

In Part II of this study samples from the same 
blankets used in the Oregon State study (1) have been 
commercially drycleaned. Changes in appearance, 
weight, thic kne ‘ss, porosity, and size resulting from 
drycle aning have been evaluated. A comparison 
of the effect of laundering and drycleaning on these 
blankets is included in Part III. 


Part Il. The Effects of Drycleaning 


Procedure 


Four Acrilan acrylic, four Orlon acrylic, and four 
wool blanket fabrics were included in this work. 
The swatches of fabrics used were taken from the 
same blankets used by Petzel et al. (1) and identi- 
cal identifying code numbers for blanket fabrics 
are used in both papers. A complete description 
of the blanket fabrics is found in Part I. 

Three 20-inch square swatches from each blanket 
were available for this phase of the co-operative 


study. Two of these swatches were drycleaned 


' This study was made possible through the co-operation 
of the University of California and the California State 
Board of Drycleaners. 


Mary Ann Morris and Barbara W. Mitchell 


Dr. Morris is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of nutrition and home economics in the 
California Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Mrs. Mitchell, 
formerly an assistant home economist in the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station, is now a 
homemaker in Walnut Creek, California. 


five times, and the third served as a control. The 
blanket swatches were added to a normal load of 
blankets at a commercial drycleaning plant. The 
cleaning procedure consisted of a 25-minute run 
in 2 per cent charged Stoddard solvent with no 
moisture added; a 5-minute extraction; tumble 
drying for approximately 25 minutes at 120° to 
130°F. The dry fabrics were steamed, brushed, 
and carded. After this final treatment the speci- 
mens were hung by two corners in a_ vertical 
position to prevent distortion of the surface nap. 
In all other respects the fabrics received no special 
treatment. 

The swatches were subjectively evaluated for 
changes in appearance and hand by five observers 
after the first drycleaning and by six observers 
after the fifth drycleaning. All observers were 
asked to compare the drycleaned and _ original 
swatches for amount of color change, pill formation, 
and degree of over-all distortion, by selection of a 
term ranging from “none—no difference” to “great 
change.” The rating of sur{ace distortion included 
any deformation of the blanket nap, such as matting 
and pilling. Changes in the height of blanket nap 
were evaluated after the first and fifth cleanings, 
and the degree of change (“none” to “great”) was 
also noted. The drycleaned and original blanket 
swatches were also evaluated for changes in fabric 
hand. Observers described the comparison by 
selecting one of the following terms: “no change, 
softer, harsher.” The extent of change, if any, was 
indicated by berg a term ranging from ‘ ‘slight” 
to “great.” Each observer noted whether or not 
any observed changes in the properties subjectively 
evaluated would make the blanket unusable. 

Specimens were taken'from the original blankets 
and from swatches drycleaned five times for the 
measurement of thickness, weight, and porosity. 
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The swatches were sampled in such a manner that 
no specimen contained the same warp and filling 
yarns. Fabric thickness was measured on a low- 
pressure thickness gauge as described by Seaman 
(2), under a pressure of 0.01 pounds per square 
inch. Fabric weight was measured according to 
ASTM Method D39-49 (3). Porosity was calculated 
from measurements made with an improved Rus- 
sell Volumeter (4). Volume of fiber in a two-inch- 


square fabric specimen was determined using car- 
bon tetrachloride in the apparatus. 

Dimensional change of the fabric swatches was 
determined after the first and fifth drycleaning. 
The changes were calculated from the measure- 
ments of a 12-inch square marked in the center of 


the swatches. 

All physical measurements on the fabrics were 
made under standard atmospheric conditions. Every 
effort was made to avoid distortion and compres- 
sion of the blanket swatches throughout the study. 

The laboratory data collected were subjected to 
statistical analysis by analyses of variance and the 
standard error of the difference between two means. 
All statements as to the significance of differences 
have been substantiated by one of these methods. 


MAINTENANCE OF WOOL AND ACRYLIC BLANKETS 


Results 


Subjective evaluation. A slight to moderate de- 
gree of surface distortion was observed on all 
blankets after one drycleaning (table 1). After 
five drycleanings the degree of surface distortion 
had increased for all but two blankets. The median 
ratings show little variation among the blankets in 
each fiber group. The surface distortion of the 
wool blankets after one and five drycleanings is 
greater than that of either acrylic group, as judged 
by mean group ratings. 

Slight pilling was noted on three of the four 
wool blankets after one drycleaning, while no 
pilling was found on any of the acrylic blankets. 
After five cleanings the pilling on the wool blankets 
had increased, and slight pilling was observed on 
all but two of the acrylic blankets. In every case 
more pilling was observed on the wool blankets 
than on the acrylic blankets. 

From the median ratings shown in table 1 it 
appears that pilling was a major factor in the high 
surface distortion ratings given the wool blankets. 
Since pilling ratings for the acrylic blankets were 
generally low, the observed amount of surface 


TABLE | 


Subjective median ratings* of blanket performance after drycleaning 





SURFACE DISTORTION PILLING 


Number of 
Drycleanings 


Number of 


— Drycleanings 
FIBER COMPOSITION 


AND BLANKET 


Acrilan acrylic 
3 
$. 
3 
4 


© © © 


Oh ) 


Mean 


Orlon acrylic 


Mean 


Wool 
9 
10 
11 
12 


Mea n 


| 
| 


no difference 


no difference 


HEIGHT OF NAP HAND 


Number of 


Number of Drycleanings 
; Drycleanings 


Highest nap Highest nap 


original 
original 
original 
original 


original 
original 
original 


original 

no difference 
original 
original 


original 
original 
original 
original 


original 
original 
original 
original 


original 
original 
original 





*10 
$8.0 = moderate change from original appearance; 4.0 = objectionable c 


0 = no change from original appearance; 2.0 = slight change from ~ appearance; 
nange from original appearance 
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distortion on these blankets may be considered to 
be due primarily to matting of the surface nap. 

When height of nap alone was subjectively evalu- 
ated, there was a general tendency for drycleaning 
to decrease the nap height of the blankets. This 
decrease was observed on the majority of the 
blankets after both one and five drycleanings. How- 
ever, the greatest median decrease observed on any 
one blanket was a “slight-moderate” decrease, and 
on all other blankets the ratings ranged from “no 
difference” to “slight.” 

All blankets became harsher in hand after five 
drycleanings. Little change was noted after one 
drycleaning, but a “slight” to “moderate” change 
in hand was found on all blankets after five dry- 
cleanings. In general, there was slightly less change 
in hand for the acrylic blankets than for the wool 
blankets. 

Little or no change in color due to cleaning was 
observed on the blankets with the exception of 
Acrilan acrylic blanket 4. One of the dyes used on 
this fabric was soluble in Stoddard solvent, and 
this resulted in a color change from yellow-green 
to green after one drycleaning. 

Laboratory evaluation. Ten of the 12 blankets 
studied increased significantly in weight after 


five drycleanings (table 2). Weight increases 


May 1961 


ranged from 4 to 14 per cent; no significant de- 
creases in weight were found. Variance analysis 
of the data indicated that the degree of change in 
weight due to drycleaning is significantly affected 
by fiber content and brand. The blanket brands 
differed in yarn and fabric structure (1), and these 
brand differences had a much greater effect on 
changes in weight than did blanket fiber content. 

Blanket thickness was measured under a low 
pressure which did not distort the fabric nap, and 
which was comparable to the pressure that blankets 
are subjected to in use (2). Drycleaning had no 
significant effect on blanket thickness when all 12 
blankets were considered as a whole (table 2). 
However, when considered individually after five 
drycleanings, both 
blanket thickness were found. Analysis shows that 
these changes were due to yarn and fabric struc- 


increases and decreases in 


ture variation among the blanket brands and not to 
differences in fiber content. 

Dimensional changes of the blankets after five 
drycleanings were negligible (table 2). In all 
cases dimensional change in warp and filling direc- 
tions was under 1.0 per cent, and the mean dimen- 
sional change for each fiber group was under 0.5 
per cent. 

The measurement of fabric porosity gives an 


TABLE 2 


Mean per cent change in certain blanket properties after drycleaning 





WEIGHT THICKNESS 
AFTER 5 AFTER 5 
DRYCLEANINGS DRYCLEANINGS 


FIBER COMPOSITION AND BLANKET 


Acrilan acrylic 


2 
3 
' 


Mean 


Orlon acrylic 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Mean 


Wool 
9 
10 
11 


12 


Mean 


DIMENSIONAL CHANGE 
5 Drycleanings 


1 Drycleaning 


Warp Filling War Filling 





* Indicates significant difference at the 1 per cent level between original and drycleaned blankets 
t Indicates significant difference at the 5 per cent level bet ween original and drycleaned blankets 
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indication of the amount of air incorporated in a 
fabric structure. A_ fabric many dead air 
spaces will give better thermal insulation than will 
a more compact fabric (5). Therefore, changes 
in fabric thickness or height of nap may cause 
changes in porosity. Essentially no changes in 
blanket porosity were found after five drycleanings. 
The lack of correlation between changes in thick- 
ness and porosity found in this study suggests that 
the method used to measure porosity lacked sensi- 


tivity. 


with 


resulted in significant changes in 


For both properties 


Drycleaning 
blanket weight and thickness. 
fabric construction was the major cause of these 
changes. The changes in and weight 
found in this study do not agree with the results 
reported in another paper (6) in which decreases 
and thickness were noted on Acrilan 
acrylic, blankets, after 
In contrast, a general increase 
in this study, while 


thickness 


in weight 
Orlon 
five drycleanings. 
in blanket weight was found i 
both increases and decreases in individual blanket 
thickness occurred. The greatest thickness decrease 
for an individual blanket was 10 per cent, compared 
with mean decreases of over 30 per cent reported 


acrylic, and wool 


in the other study. 

The blankets varied i 
group, as reported by Pe tzel (1) 
was no apparent correlation between the price of 
a blanket and the performance as shown by sub- 
jective and laboratory evaluations. 


oe within each fiber 
However, there 


III. Comparison of Laundering 


N Part I and Part II, the results of a co- 
operative study on the laundering and dry- 
cleaning of wool and acrylic blankets have been 
reported. While the same properties were not 
always measured in both laboratories, dimensional 
change, weight, and thickness were measured 
exactly the same manner so that comparisons of 
these results are possible. Changes in appearance 
and texture were evaluated at both locations and 
also are compared. 
Dimensional change. Negligible dimensional 
changes were produced by laundering and dry- 
cleaning on the Orlon acrylic and Acrilan acrylic 


blankets. However, laundering produced much 


MAINTENANCE OF WOOL AND ACRYLIC 


BLANKETS 


Summary 


After five commercial drycleanings all blankets had 
changed in The wool blankets showed 
greater pilling, surface distortion, and change in hand 
than did the acrylic blankets. Little difference was 
found between fiber groups in height of nap after 
drycleaning. 

Drycleaning caused an increase in the 
10 of the 12 blankets studied. 
creases in thickness were observed, but no general trend 
was apparent. Drycleaning had little effect upon either 
Statistical 


appearance. 


weight of 


Both increases and de- 


the dimensions or porosity of the blankets. 
analyses showed that the changes in weight and thick- 
ness after drycleaning were more the result of brand 
differences than the result of differences in fiber con- 
tent. 
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greater shrinkage of the wool blankets than did 
drycleaning. After five cleanings the mean warp- 
wise shrinkage of the laundered wool blankets was 
7.1 per cent, while the mean warpwise shrinkage 
of the drycleaned blankets was only 0.5 per cent. 
The shrinkage in the fillingwise direction was also 
much greater for the laundered blankets than for 
those drycleaned. 

Fabric weight. Both laundering and drycleaning 
resulted in an increase in the weight of the acrylic 
blankets, but the increases in weight after dry- 
cleaning were considerably higher than after laun- 
dering. The mean increases in weight for the 
acrylic blankets were 1.1 per cent and 1.4 per cent 
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after five laundering cycles, compared to increases 
in weight of 5.2 per cent and 9.4 per cent for 
blankets drycleaned five times. All the wool 
blankets increased in weight after both laundering 
and drycleaning. There were greater increases in 
weight as a result of laundering for all the wool 
blankets, except for blanket 9. 

Thickness. It appears that the changes in thick- 
ness occurring after five launderings and dryclean- 
ings were the result of fabric structure rather than 
blanket fiber content. The cleaning methods caused 
both increases and decreases in blanket thickness 
in all three fiber groups. 

The direction of change in thickness (+ or —) 
resulting from laundering and drycleaning was the 
same for all Acrilan acrylic and all the wool 
blankets. Laundering caused greater changes in 
the thickness of the wool blankets than did dry- 
cleaning, while neither method consistently pro- 
duced greater changes in thickness of the Acrilan 
acrylic blankets. Changes in thickness of the Orlon 
acrylic blankets resulting from laundering and dry- 
cleaning were not of the same magnitude or direc- 
tion. However, laundering generally caused less 
change in thickness of the Orlon blankets than did 


drycleaning. 


May 1961 


Changes in appearance. Both cleaning methods 
caused changes in appearance and texture of the 
blankets. Changes in individual blankets cannot be 
compared between the two papers, because of 
differences in methods of evaluation. However, a 
few generalizations can be made about changes 
that occurred in fiber groups. 

Both cleaning methods caused pilling and mat- 
ting of the nap of the acrylic blankets. Laundering 
felted and matted the nap of the wool blankets, 
while pilling was the major type of surface distor- 
tion observed on the drycleaned wool blankets. 

All blankets became harsher in texture after 


cleaning by both methods. 


Conclusions 


Acrylic blankets can be satisfactorily maintained by 
either laundering or drycleaning, according to the 
methods used in these studies. Drycleaning appears to 
be the best method for maintaining the wool blankets 
since it eliminated the high shrinkage resulting from 
laundering. The effect of maintenance on all the 
blankets was influenced to a greater extent by fabric 
construction than by fiber content, since differences 
were often greater between brands of blankets of the 
same fiber content than between groups of blankets of 


different fiber content. 


AHEA Exhibits at Guidance Association 


Convention Photographers International 


For the first time, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Associa- 
tion had an exhibit at the annual 
meeting of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 
in Denver, Colorado, March 27 
to 30. Here, Dean Daniel D. 
Feder of the University of Den- 
ver, president of the Guidance 
Association, stops at the AHEA 
booth and reads an AIIEA 
career publication with Betty 
Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secre- 
tary, who manned the exhibit. 
The exhibit is a new, modern 
self-contained display. A lighted 
background features secondary 
education, college education, 
and professional careers. The 
walnut side panels emphasize 
career opportunities and educa- 
tion. The AHEA will display 
the new exhibit in Cleveland 
and at other national meetings. 





Family Relationships 
via Television 


HELENE HOOvER 
Arizona State University 


The advent of television as an educational tool 
presents the possibility that it may become a 
regular instrument of formal instruction in the 
classroom. 

Rather extensive studies have been conducted 
in an attempt to ascertain the effectiveness of TV 
teaching in colleges and universities. While little 
reference is made to home economics courses 
offered by TV, the results of research conducted 
at Pennsylvania State University (1) indicated that 
every course taught by TV was as effective as 
face-to-face instruction. Other research results seem 
to support this finding. It has been suggested that 
television teaching must be evaluated in terms of 
its contribution to the learning process, rather than 
in terms of courses best suited to instruction by 
television. With this premise in mind an attempt 
was made to determine the contributions of tele- 
vision teaching to the learning process in family 
relationships, in terms of student reactions. 

“Family Relationships TV” was offered by the 
home economics department of Arizona State Uni- 
versity during the spring semester of 1959-60. The 
course, with an enrollment of 58 students, was 
taught daily, Monday through Friday, for 30- 
minute periods. The instructor's first personal con- 
tact with the group was five weeks after the course 
began, when the first of three tests was given. The 
course was taught by television only, making it 
impossible to compare conventional and TV groups. 
Students were provided with a television set in 
the home economics building but were free to 
view the program in their homes inasmuch as it 
was carried on a commercial station. Twenty-five 


per cent of the group had the benefit of previous 
conventional course work in Marriage and the 
Family. Students were administered a question- 
naire in which they were asked to: (1) compare 
the effectiveness of TV teaching in family relation- 
ships to the effectiveness of other courses taught in 
the conventional classroom in relation to five as- 
pects of the learning process, (2) react to the 
teaching of family relationships by TV, (3) evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of teaching devices used, and 
(4) offer suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness of TV teaching in family relationships. 

One of the facets of the learning process which 
the students were asked to evaluate was that of 
acquisition of information. An analysis of the 
student questionnaire (table 1) revealed that 78 
per cent of the students felt that in knowledge 
gained, television teaching was just as effective or 
more effective than was conventional teaching. A 
comparison of test results of the Family Relation- 
ship TV group with those of previous conventional 
classes seemed to substantiate this finding, though 
the comparison was not set up on a statistical 
basis. Research findings, in general, indicate the 
effectiveness of TV instruction as a medium for 
supplying the student with information. For such 
a purpose, TV teaching is apparently effective at 
all levels. One might observe that this is a logical 
finding in view of the intensive preparation and 
organization required in TV teaching as well as the 
extensive use of illustrative material in lectures. 
Many concepts important in family relations were 
illustrated through the use of graphs, charts, car- 
toons, and other devices developed by a commercial 
artist. Ninety-five per cent of the students rated 
these excellent or good as teaching devices. The 
average classroom teacher does not have access to 
such services and perhaps lacks the time and /or 
ability to develop the materials himself. 


TABLE | 


Students’ evaluation of the effectiveness of family relationships 
taught by TV as compared with conventional classroom 
teaching in relation to five aspects of the learning process 





EFFECTIVENESS 
ASPECTS OF THE LEARNING PROCESS | " 


More | Less | Same 


per cent | per cent| per cent 


Knowledge gained 10 


Promotion of critical thinking 31 
21 


Change in attitude 


<— © & w& 


m>~ = © 


Stimulation of intellectual curiosity 44 


Change in behavior (predicted 16 
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Modern Woman 


Contemporary woman—balanced between the intellectual being and 
mother-homemaker—is the theme of the forged steel sculpture (at left) 
done by Paul Aschenbach for the University of Vermont home economics 
department. 

The department wanted a work that would express the complex mood 
of the home economist and commissioned Aschenbach for this assign- 
ment. Armed with Home Economics—New Directions, Aschenbach went 
to work in his Hinesburg workshop and forged the work. He feels “Mod- 
ern Woman” portrays a blend of intellectual curiosity, a proud look 
toward the future, and a deep concern for all families as well as her own. 
The sculpture is now on display in the Vermont Room in the Bertha 
Terrill Home Economics Building. 

“Primarily, a sculpture exists as an entity. It need not express or repre- 
sent some thing,” says Aschenbach, who teaches sculpturing to University 
students, “but it may do either.” 

Aschenbach says that a kind of form semantics involving the forms of 
bodies and the forms of things can be used to create statements which do 
not necessarily express an idea but perhaps surround it. 

The sculptor held his second one-man show in New York starting 
March 12 and running the remainder of the month at the Sculpture Cen- 
ter, 167 East 69th Street. He also had one-man shows at the Fleming 
Museum and at the Behn-Moore Gallery in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1956. 

Aschenbach studied at the Rhode Island School of Design, worked 
with R. W. Johnston, and managed a village development center near 


University of Vermont photo by H. B. Eldred Nagpur, India, for two years prior to coming to Vermont 10 years ago. 


ents in Family Relationships TV were unable to 
compare the effectiveness of TV teaching with that 
of conventional teaching by the same instructor. 
The findings of the present study, along with those 
of Driscoll, suggest that a carefully selected TV 
instructor may be as effective in promoting attitude 
changes as the average teacher in the conventional 


Another important function of Family Relation- 
ships TV was to induce the students to do critical 
thinking. Although adequate research is apparently 
lacking in this area, some educators seem to feel 
that the teacher comes closest to achieving this 
objective when the students are actively engaged 
in a form of problem solving activity with teacher 
guidance. This, however, did not seem to be borne 
out by the responses of students in Family Rela- 
tionships TV, who rated TV and conventional 
classroom teaching about the same in stimulating 
critical thinking. 


classroom. 

While the value of interaction among students, 
and between student and teacher, in relation to the 
learning process has not been clearly established, 
it may, nevertheless, make learning more satisfying 


Students also rated TV and conventional class- 
room teaching about equal in relation to change in 
attitude and predicted change in behavior. For 
example, 74 per cent rated them the same in effec- 
tiveness in changing behavior, and 52 per cent rated 
them equally effective in inducing change in atti- 
tude. This finding appears to be somewhat contrary 
to that of Birney (2) and Wispe (3), who found 
that in the conventional classroom the student- 
centered approaches were slightly more effective in 
producing these types of learning outcomes. Dris- 
coll (4), however, found in an “Introduction to 
Education” course that the TV groups made a more 
significant change in their attitudes toward educa- 
tion as a profession than did the conventional 
classes. It must be remembered that the respond- 


and meaningful. Lack of class interaction was listed 
most often by the students as a disadvantage of 
TV teaching. Not many, however, felt it was 
specifically related to their understanding of family 
relationships. 

The instructor was concerned that the lack of 
class discussion and opportunity for questions might 
influence the degree of objectivity in the course. 
An analysis of student responses indicated, how- 
ever, that 94 per cent felt that the course enabled 
them to see different sides of the issues discussed 
or that a reasonable degree of objectivity was 
obtained. This finding might be attributed to the 
fact that several student participants and other 
resource persons were used during the semester. 

The instructor was interested in determining the 
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relative effectiveness of Family Relationships TV 
in stimulating intellectual curiosity. Students rated 
television above conventional classroom teaching 
in this respect. In Family Relationships TV, a 
variety of guest lecturers, well known in the state 
and nationally in their areas of specialization, were 
quite willing to participate on television programs 
and most of them planned their presentations very 
effectively. A number of panel discussions which 
included students along with experts in the various 
facets of family relationships were presented. The 
facilities of television and the quality of people 
willing and selected to participate seemed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of this type of learning 
experience over that of the conventional classroom. 
While it is perhaps true that television does not 
make an excellent teacher out of a mediocre one, 
the teacher, guest lecturer, or student on television 
may likely feel the necessity for putting his best 
foot forward at all times, as well as planning and 
organizing each presentation as thoroughly as pos- 
sible. The writer observed that TV teaching tended 
to “motivate” her toward maximum effort, in terms 
of organization of learning experiences and pres- 
entation of lectures. Furthermore, she found avail- 
able the services of specialists whom one might 
hesitate to call upon for conventional classroom 
presentations. 


TABLE 2 


Student reaction to the teaching of family relationships 
by TV 





PER CENT 


Object 

Undec ided 
Mildly approve 
Approve 
Strongly approve 





Once the student's intellectual curiosity is aroused, 
can students in TV courses direct their own learn- 
ing and find answers to their questions? Fifty-two 
per cent of the students in Family Re lationships 
TV felt that TV teaching enabled them to be more 
resourceful in directing their own learning than 
did conventional classroom procedures. Sixty-six 
per cent of the students indicated that problems 
and questions occasionally arose which they would 
have liked to discuss with the instructor; 53 per 
cent felt that the readings, lectures, panels, and the 
like were frequently satisfactory in answering their 
questions or assisting in solving pertinent problems. 
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In general the students reacted favorably to the 
teaching of family relationships by TV (table 2); 
but 66 per cent of the students felt the course 
would have been more effective had the class met 
once or twice a month during the semester. Few 
suggestions were offered in relation to content, 
organization, and presentation of the course. The 
students in general expressed satisfaction in these 
areas. 

In the evaluation of TV courses, service to the 
community should not be ignored. Many letters 
of appreciation, as well as requests for materials 
and advice, were received from adults in the local 
area. 

While many teachers may be hesitant to embark 
on television teaching, it seems likely that most 
teachers could adjust to the additional demands of 
such instruction. Furthermore, after having passed 
the initial phase of stage fright, they may find it 
more enjoyable than had been anticipate d. 
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Automatics Wash 
Small Loads Cleaner’ 


Respecca Powe. Lovincoop 
Homemaker 
Wooster, Ohio 


More than 49,000,000 electrically wired homes in 
the United States now have electric washers.? A 
large number of these homes have automatic or 
semiautomatic machines. Yet, because many women 
do not understand the washing process in automatic 
machines, these appliances often do not give the 

1 This article summarizes the author’s research for a 
master’s thesis at the Ohio State University in 1959 under 
Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver. 

? Statistical Issue, Electrical Merchandising Week, Janu 
ary 23, 1960. 
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This community oven in Fonds Parisien, Haiti, owes 
its existence to scraps of cloth and to the efforts of an 
enterprising group of rural girls enrolled in 4-C Clubs. 
Translated, the 4-C’s stand for heart, mind, body, and 
co-operation. 

Inspiration and guidance for the club project came 
from the head of Haiti's Home Economics Department, 
Mme Jean-Jumeau, and the U.S. Point Four (Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration) adviser, Ella 
Crosby of Tennessee. 

To start a sewing project, Miss Crosby collected scraps 
from a garment-making project of a North American 
women’s group. The cloth was painstakingly salvaged 
and pieced together to enable the 4-C girls to sew gar- 
ments which they displayed in a club competition. The 
- garments were later put on sale and the proceeds netted 
the Fonds Parisien Club the sum of $50. 

The local home demonstration agent, Jessica Nicolas, 
inspired the girls to improve their community as their 
next project. Everyone, it seemed, was interested in 
bread, which had to be trucked in 50 miles from Port- 
au-Prince. An oven was a luxury beyond the reach of 
most families in the community. A community oven 
would mean fresher bread at a lower price. The Club's 
$50 bought the raw materials: instruction and help 
came from the Extension Department; and work came 
from the girls and their leaders. 

When the oven was ready, Mlle Nicolas demon- 
strated how to make yeast bread—and the oven was 
christened. Now the entire community endorses the 
youngsters’ motto: “To make the best better.” 


high quality of results expected. Each year home 
economists at the Ohio State University receive 
many telephone calls and letters from homemakers 
who have problems with their family laundry. 
The many interrelated factors in the washing 
process contribute to making such questions diffi- 
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cult to answer. Variables in clothes washer per- 
formance in relation to soil include: time and 
temperature of cycle, kind and concentration of 
detergent used, ratio of volume of water to pounds 
of clothes, type of agitation, time and type of rinse, 
characteristics of water supply, and amount and 
kind of clothes laundered. 

Through research, home economists have deter- 
mined the relationship of several of these variables 
and their effect on soil removal. However, no 
reports have been found concerning the most de- 
sirable ratio of volume of water to pounds of 
clothes even though technical and popular publica- 
tions caution homemakers against overloading their 
washing machines. 

For several years, authorities have thought that 
soil removal would be more effective if homemakers 
washed loads smaller than recommended by the 
manufacturer. Theoretically, soil removal would 
be greater since pieces could move about more 


freely and perhaps create more friction. 

Recently a study of soil removal as a function 
of load size in three agitator-type automatic wash- 
ing machines was made at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity. Soil removal was computed from reflectance 
readings of standard soil samples included in three 
replicate test loads. Loads ranged in weight from 
that recommended by the manufacturers to a 
minimum of one pound. 

The machines used in the study were repre- 
sentative of the solid tub, oscillating agitator type 
machines on the market at the time. Agitation 
speed, spin speed, and tub construction were 
similar in these washers; but water consumption, 
agitator design, and rated capacity of dry clothes 
varied. 

Amount, temperature, and hardness of the wash 
water; type and concentration of detergent; agita- 
tion time; type and quantity of soil; and items in 
test loads were controlled. Amount and temper- 
ature of rinse water as well as time of rinsing and 
spinning were controlled by the washer. 

Nine 6-inch squares of standard soil cloth were 
attached to carrier pieces and placed at random 
in each load. Fresh soil samples were used each 
time. White loads of diminishing size were made 
up of sheets, pillow cases, men’s dress shirts, men’s 
undershorts, undershirts and T-shirts, bath towels, 
wash cloths, and a crib sheet. 

Columbus water, 5 to 7 grains hard, heated to 
140° Fahrenheit, was used for all tests. The deter- 
gent, a controlled sudsing type built detergent with 
a pH of approximately 10.4, was used in a con- 
centration of 0.25 per cent, or 9.0 grams per gallon 
of water in the washer tub. 
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In all test replications, soil removal, determined 
by light reflectance from the standard soil samples, 
increased as load size diminished, but then leveled 
off or decreased in loads of five pounds or less. 

The primary conclusion of this study was that 
washing is more effective with loads two to three 
pounds smaller than those recommended by the 
manufacturers of the machines used. 

However, perhaps homemakers would rather sac- 
rifice some degree of soil removal than pay for 
increased water, detergent, and electrical power 
needed to wash smaller loads of clothes and in- 
crease soil removal. Homemakers must realize, 
also, that even when they do wash smaller loads, 
results may be poor if the wash water is below 
140 degrees or if detergent concentration is low. 

More information is needed on the laundry habits 
of homemakers. For example, do they actually over- 
load their machines or are their poor washing 
results caused by other factors? What is an easy 
way to direct homemakers to load their washing 
machine -s—by counting items, by “loading loosely,” 
or “loading up to a ring on the agitator”? 

Because of the constant outpouring of new 
equipment, supplies, and textiles, research in 
laundering is greatly needed to help homemakers 
develop techniques for using new products with 
optimum satisfaction. 


Lamb Consumption 
in Alabama!’ 


Mivprep S. VAN pE Mark 

and Marcaret M. UpsHaw 

Auburn University 

Mrs. Upshaw received her master of science 

degree in home economics at Auburn University 

in December 1960. Mrs. Van de Mark, associate 

professor in the School of Home Economics, di- 

rected the research and thesis study of which this 
is a partial report. 

Although lamb has been called the champagne 

it has been neglected in the American 

Where much emphasis has 


of meats, 
diet for many years. 


‘The material used in this study is part of a regional 
food marketing and consumption research project under 
SM-13, Project 581. The study was supported by funds 
provided by the Agricultural Research and Mi arketing Act 
of 1946 and by state agricultural funds. This facet of the 
study was conducted through Food Marketing Research in 
the School of Home Economics, Auburn University. 
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been placed on the production and consumption 
of all other meat groups, little to date has been 
done on the promotion of lamb from the stand- 
point of greater consumption in the home. Re- 
cently emphasis has been placed on lamb for several 
reasons: (1) it is a nutritious meat, (2) it can 
provide another source of revenue, and (3) lamb 
can be produced profitably in the South. Because 
incomes have increased considerably in the South 
and because people buy more meat as incomes go 
up, the time is ideal for the production of lamb. 

This research is a comparative study of consumer 
buying habits and family characteristics that might 
affect the buying procedures and consumption of 
lamb and mutton as compared to the consumption 
of other meats in cities of three population groups 

1 Alabama. There is need for further study as to 
why consumers are not consuming more lamb than 
they do at present. Emphasis, heretofore, has been 
largely on lamb production. If the producers are 
to succeed there must also be studies on consump- 
tion practices of homemakers. 

The Alabama Agricultural Statistics lists the fol- 
lowing figures for farm sales in Alabama in 1959: 
$101,820,000 

35,960,000 

490,000 
Total ......... $138,270,000 

With less than 3 per cent of the total farm sales 
of meat going to the producers of lamb and mutton, 
there is need to know why people select particular 
foods. One must know who the lamb consumers 
are. Knowledge of these factors could provide 
consumers select certain 
basis for effective 


Cattle and calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


information as to why 
meats. It can also serve as a 
educational, promotional, and marketing programs. 
This study was undertaken in an effort to aid the 
people in Alabama who are engaged in the produc- 
tion and marketing of lamb. 

This study is based upon records obtained from 
1,217 families in Alabama cities of three sizes. 
It includes records from 11 cities in the 10,000 to 
25,000 population group, § cities in the 25,000 to 
100,000 population group, and 3 cities in the 
100,000-and-over population group. Approximately 
the same number of white and Negro families were 
interviewed. Of the 1,217 families interviewed, 
only 44 families reported having consumed lamb 
during the 7-day period preceding the interview. 
This number is only 3.6 per cent of the families 
under study. 

The homemakers interviewed neither expressed 
a dislike for lamb nor voiced any religious objec- 
tions to serving lamb. Twelve specific factors that 
might influence lamb consumption in the home 
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were investigated. These factors were: (1) per 
capita income, (2) number of earners, (3) employ- 
ment of. homemaker, (4) age of homemaker, (5) 
education of husband and wife, (6) background 
of homemaker, (7) types of stores patronized, 
(8) reasons for store preference, (9) effectiveness 
of advertising, (10) consumption of lamb as com- 
pared to consumption of other meats over a 7-day 
period, (11) percentages of families in various 
socioeconomic classes, and. (12) lamb consumption 
as related to family socioeconomic status. 

Per capita income did not appear to affect the 
amount of lamb consumed (See table 1). In all 
population groups the majority of families with 
only one earner consumed more lamb than did 
families in other groups. Families with unemployed 
homemakers consumed more lamb and other meats 
than did families whose homemakers were em- 
ployed (See table 2). Homemakers over 40 years 
of age served more lamb than did those 39 and 
under. This study appeared to indicate only a 
slight correlation between higher education and 
consumption of lamb. 

The background of the homemaker affected the 
total consumption of lamb or other meats very 
little in any population group. Homemakers with 
rural backgrounds purchased only 1 per cent less 
lamb than did those with urban backgrounds. 


TABLE | 


Relationship of per capita income to consumption 
of lamb and other meats by city size 





PER CAPITA INCOME BY POPULATION LAMB AND MUTTON OTHER MEAT 


pounds* pounds* 


10,000 to 25,000 


Per capita income 
Under 8600 
8600 to 1,199 
$1,200 to 1,799 
$1,800 and over 


Number families reporting 
25,000 to 100,000 

Under 8600 

#600 to 1,199 


$1,200 to 1,799 
$1,800 and over 


Number families reporting 
100,000 and over 

Under $600 

$600 to 1,199 

$1,200 to 1,799 

$1,800 and over 


Number families reporting—10 





* Average number of pounds per family over a 7-day period 
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Over half of the families in all population groups 
patronized only one store for groceries. Chain 
stores were greatly favored over independent stores 
by all families in this study. The predominating 
reasons mentioned for store preferences were con- 
venience of store, availability of brands favored by 
homemakers, and cheaper foods. Charge accounts 
were not an influencing factor to homemakers in 
their buying practices. 


TABLE 2 


Relationship of number of earners per family per year to 
consumption of lamb and mutton by city size 





POUNDS OF LAMB AND MUTTON 


NUMBER OF EARNERS BY POPULATION 
Oto? Sto 5 6to8 
Pounds* | Pounds* | Pounds* 


10,000 to 25,000 


None 
One 
Two 


More than two 
Number of families reporting—12 


a5 / 
),000 to 100,000 


None 

One 

Two 

More than two 


Number of families reporting 


100,000 and over 


None 
One 
Two 


More than two 


Number of families reporting—10 





* Pounds per family for 7-day period 


Newspaper advertisements were the most power- 
ful influence in motivating grocery buying for all 
homemakers. Food sections in newspapers and 
magazines as well as the cordiality of the butcher 
at the counter influenced some homemakers to 
buy meats. Samples tasted in the stores, informa- 
tion from friends, and food stamps were other 
factors which influenced a large percentage of 
homemakers in their buying of groceries. 

Homemakers in the middle and larger population 
groups served more lamb than did families in small 
cities. Total meat consumption including lamb 
and other meats was higher in the middle popula- 
tion group. In all population groups slightly over 
60 per cent of the families had a socioeconomic 
score of 16 to 20—or next to the highest bracket.’ 


* Determined by the accompanying scoring system 
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No family in this lamb study had a socioeconomic 
score below the fourth group of a total of groups. 
Thus, lamb consumption is correlated with families 


having high socioeconomic scores. 


Socioeconomic Scale 


In an attempt to gain a more comprehensive 
understanding of the factors that might have en- 
tered into the choice of food, the following socio- 


economic scale was developed. 


Items comprising socioeconomic score 





1. Freezer 


Hot and cold water 


Power washing machine 
Telephone 

Radio 

Television 


Newspapers 


Autos and or truck one 
model 1955 or later 


Own home 


Home improvements in 
past 5 years if house 
was built in last 5 years, 
give 2 points 

Education of either head 
or principal earner 


Participation of family 
members in organiza- 


tions 


Homemakers regularly 
reading newspapers and 
or magazines 


Maximum total 


Home freezer 
Freezer locker 
No 

Yes 

Water piped in 
No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Daily 

Weekly 

No 

Two 

One or two 
No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


College graduate 
High school graduate 
Some schooling 

0 
All members 6 years and 
over in 1 or more organiza- 
tions other than church 
Part of members 6 years and 
over in 1 or more organiza- 
tions other than church 
All or part in church organi- 
zation or in no organization 
3 or more publications 
1 or 2 publications 
None 





By using this scale, 


it was possible to classify 


families into six socioeconomic groups. Families 
scoring 21 to 24 points composed the highest group; 
16 to 20, second; 13 to 15, third; 9 to 12, fourth; 
5 to 8, fifth; and 4 or less, sixth. 

In all three population groups, slightly more than 
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60 per cent of the families who served lamb in the 
7-day period preceding this study had _socio- 
economic scores of 16 to 20, or next to the highest. 


Measurement of Self-Reliance of Ninth Grade 
Youth,’ THetmMa Reep, Texas Woman’s University. 
The purposes of the study were: (1) to measure 

self-reliance of ninth grade youth, (2) to discover what 
factors in an individual's background are related to 
self-reliance, and (3) to find scientific evidence as to 
whether the youth of today are less self-reliant than 
were the youth of times past. 

A selected group of 1,488 ninth grade youth from 
six junior high schools in New Mexico were used as 
subjects for the study. 

The subjects were administered Stott’s inventory, 
“Every-Day Life, A Scale for the Measurement of Three 
Varieties of Self-Reliance.” A copy of a modification 
of the inventory was sent to each subject's parents 
along with a survey form titled: “About You and Your 
Family!” Copies of the inventory, modified for use by 
teachers, were given to the subjects’ homeroom teachers 
In search for scientific tools for measuring self-reliance 
of youth, an attempt was made to extend Stott’s original 
inventory by combining the three sets of ratings into 
a single measure. Data from the parent and teacher 
ratings were item-analyzed and finally factor-analyzed 
in the attempt to select a group of items which. were 
highly consistent with the self-rating so that they 
might be combined into a single composite criterion. 
This new measure would then be used to study the 
relationships between the variables obtained on the 
subjects’ home life and the extent of self-reliance. These 
attempts met with failure. Hopes for combining the 
ratings from the three sources were abandoned, and 
the self-rating alone was utilized as a criterion. 

In the study of background data, few significant 
results were obtained, and the majority of these were 
isolated findings which were difficult to interpret. The 
findings in the male group indicate that “membership 
in organizations” and “regular responsibilities for- home 
duties” have some influence on the development of 
self-reliant behavior. The comparison of the youth 
in the present study with Stott’s group of approximately 
two decades ago yielded results which the writer in- 
terpreted as indicating that modern youth is less self- 
reliant. It is realized that the time factor may have 
changed the meaning of the criteria employed in this 
comparison to extent that the conclusion 
drawn is not valid. Nevertheless, the results support 
an opinion long held by some of our leading citizens, 
and the possibility that the conclusion might be errone- 
ous does not relieve society of its obligation to pursue 


such an 


this line of study 


March 


included 


after the 
could not be 


1 Doctoral thesis abstract received 


JourRNAL had 
with the other doctoral theses abstracts in that issue 


gone to press and 





Sight-Seeing in Cleveland 


’D like you to join me on a sight-seeing tour 

of sight-seeing tours of the city of Cleveland, 
the site of the 1961 American Home Economics 
Association Annual Meeting. Our transportation 
will be the Cleveland Transit System buses. Points 
of departure will be Public Square or a convenient 
stop along Euclid Avenue. 


On Your Own 


To begin our tour, we can take a Euclid Avenue 
bus No. 6 from any stop along the Avenue east to 
University Circle. Case Institute of Technology 
and Western Reserve University form the hub of 
the University Circle area, the cultural center of 
Cleveland. First stop will be the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, well known for its collections of Oriental, 
Impressionist, and Post-Impressionist art, its special 
exhibits, and the annual show in May and June of 
the works of Cleveland artists. Across the street 
is the gallery of the Cleveland Institute of Art. 
Summer hours of the Institute are 9:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., Monday through Friday, and on exhibit 
are works of art by the students at the Institute. 

Behind the art museum at 10600 East Boulevard 
is the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, with 
. its main building, Hall of Nature, and Planetarium. 
Exhibits include displays tracing development of 
plant and animal life on earth, and displays show- 
ing the life of the North American Indians. Next 
on the agenda could easily be a walk through Wade 
and Rockefeller Parks. In Wade Park is a pic- 
turesque lagoon surrounded by walks between 
Euclid Avenue and the art museum. In this park 
is the Garden Center, a building which houses ex- 
hibits of flowers and a library. Directly across the 
street from the Garden Center is Severance Hall, 
winter headquarters for concerts by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. 

On East Boulevard and a short distance north 
of the Natural History Museum is the unique chain 


Judy Hunger 


Miss Hunger is a sophomore home economics- 
business major at Ohio Wesleyan University. Her 
activities include the Home Economics Club, 
Methodist Student Movement, Phi Society, a 
sophomore honorary, and Phi Upsilon Omicron. 


of gardens known as the 
Cleveland Cultural Gar- 
dens. These gardens are 
sponsored by 16 nation- 
ality groups to represent 
their cultures 
through landscape archi- 
tecture. In addition to 
the Polish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and other national 
gardens, there is the 
Shakespeare Garden, 
which contains such 
plantings as the roses 
said to come from Juliet’s tomb and the sycamore 
maple trees from Birnam Wood. These gardens 
are high lights of the sight-seeing tour, if you do 
not mind the longer walk. One of the nicest things 
about these points of interest in the University 
Circle is the fact that admission to all of them is 
free. 

After walking through the Cultural Gardens 
we can return to Euclid Avenue and ride the west- 
bound No. 6 bus, which will take us back toward 
the downtown area. Next destination? The Cleve- 
land Health Museum at 8911 Euclid Avenue, spon- 
sored by the Academy of Medicine. Its purpose 
is to interest people in public health and the 
progress of medical science. Among the many 
exhibits are Juno, the talking woman, and displays 
concerning foods and preventable diseases. 

While our sight-seeing tour is taking in the points 
of interest along Euclid Avenue and within range 
of the Euclid No. 6 bus, another museum we will 


national 


Judy Hunger 
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mention is the Thompson Products Auto Album 
and Aviation Museum located at East 30th Street 
and Chester Avenue, one block north of Euclid 
Avenue. Main Street, USA of 1898, antique auto- 
mobiles, and aircraft are the exhibits. Of interest 
to home economists is the Builders Home Exchange 
Exhibit at 1737 Euclid Avenue, also reached by 
the Euclid No. 6 bus. The displays feature mate- 
rials for building and remodeling homes. 

In the downtown area, within walking (or Loop 
bus riding) distance of the Manger Hotel, are two 
exhibits of the latest home appliances and kitchens 
of the future. The displays are housed in the 
beautiful modern buildings of the East Ohio Gas 
Company at East 9th Street and Superior Avenue 
and the Cleveland Electric Illumination Company 
at 55 Public Square. These two displays are also 
included in our tour because of the interest which 
they may hold for home economists. 

Public Square becomes the starting point for 
several other tours and activities. Extending east- 
ward along Euclid Avenue from Public Square to 
East 14th Street is the shopping district. Several 
of the leading department stores have had exten- 
sive remodeling programs with very pleasant results 
for shoppers. Hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, and most of the larger 
stores have their own tearooms. Facing Public 
Square is the Terminal Tower, an office building 
and railroad terminal. The tower is 52 stories high 
with an observation floor on the forty-second floor 
which is open daily from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Guided Tours 


If you want to see the high points of Cleveland 
in a hurry, Gray Line Motor Tours, Inc. offers five 
tours ranging from the cultural tour to a trip up 
the Cuyahoga River and around the harbor, where 
the industrial and shipping industries’ headquarters 
are visible. For specific information about the 
tours, write to 1514 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland. 
Landlubbers may prefer to view from car windows 
the steel mills, docks, and unloading areas along 
the Cuyahoga (which meant “winding” to the 
Indians ) River. Yellow Cab Company also furnishes 
tours of the city ranging in length from one to 
three hours. 


Amusements 

A No. 24 bus leaving from Public Square goes 
directly to Brookside Park, where the Cleveland 
Zoo is located. Of special interest are the new 
pachyderm building, the bird building, and Monkey 
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Island. Trains conduct visitors to the various build- 
ings and areas in the extensive park. 

Encircling Cleveland and providing other recrea- 
tional areas are a series of Metropolitan Parks. 
Their 12,000 acres of wooded areas offer places for 
hiking and picnicking. Still another recreational 
area for Clevelanders is Edgewater Beach, located 
at West 68th Street off the Memorial Shoreway, 
which provides swimming facilities. 

Our sight-seeing tour might direct us for evening 
entertainment to Musicarnival, the original tent 
theater in-the-round, to see an excellent perform- 
ance of a musical comedy. Transportation and 
schedule information can be obtained from one of 
the pamphlets listed below. 

The Cleveland Stadium, home of the Cleveland 
Indians baseball team, is located at West 3d Street 
at the lakefront. Schedule information is available 
in one of the pamphlets listed. 

A moonlight cruise on Lake Erie and day or 
nighttime tours of the Cleveland harbor are offered 
by the Goodtime Lines, Inc. Boats sail from the 
East 9th Street Pier. 

When we have finished our day or evening of 
sight-seeing, we will find that Cleveland offers a 
large selection of restaurants, ranging from cafe- 
terias to those featuring foods of foreign countries. 
If you will be driving to Cleveland and would like 
to sight-see along the way, consult the map sug- 
gested for locations of points of interest and state 
parks along your route. 


Plan to Come 

Now that you've joined me on an armchair sight- 
seeing tour of Cleveland's points of interest, won't 
you come and see the city for yourself? Combine 
a trip to the AHEA Annual Mee ting, June 27 to 30, 
with a vacation. When planning for your trip, you 
may want to consider the fact that average daytime 
temperatures for June measure in the 70's and 
80's, while evening temperatures may drop to the 
low 60's. A raincoat may be a useful insurance 
policy. 

For more information you may wish to write 
to Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Brochures 
you will want are: “Museum and Cultural Exhibit 
Guide,” “Things to Do in Cleveland—Month of 
June” for a guide to shows and theaters, “Beautiful 
Ohio Map” of sight-seeing points in the state, and 
“Restaurants in Greater Cleveland.” See you in 
Cleveland at the Manger Hotel, headquarters for 


college club section members. 
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The Peace Corps 


OUTH is to share in an international pro- 

gram that has caught the enthusiasm and 
fired the imagination of the American people. 
Thousands have hastened to volunteer their services 
in the Peace Corps, which promises them an oppor- 
tunity to help others and, at the same time, to 
broaden their understanding cf other peoples and 
their cultures, aspirations, and problems. The Peace 
Corps makes its appeal to both the spirit of ad- 
venture and the desire to be of service—so often 
lingering just below the surface but not called 
forth because of our concern with the practical 
problems of living. 


Scope and Purpose 


On March 1, 1961, the President of the United 
States signed an executive order establishing a 
Peace Corps on a temporary pilot basis. He also 
asked Congress to authorize “a permanent Peace 
Corps—a pool of trained American men and women 
sent overseas by the U. S. Government or through 
private organizations and institutions to help for- 
eign countries meet their urgent needs for skilled 
manpower.” 

In his message to Congress, the President gave 
his reasons for the Peace Corps in these words: 


Throughout the world the people of the newly develop- 
ing nations are struggling for economic and social progress 
which reflects their deepest desires. Our own freedom, 
and the future of freedom around the world, depend, in 
a very real sense, on their ability to build growing and 
independent nations where men can live in dignity, liber- 
ated from the bonds of hunger, ignorance and poverty. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of this 
goal is the lack of trained men and women with the skill 
to teach the young and assist in the operation of develop- 
ment projects—men and women with the capacity to cope 
with the demands of swiftly evolving economies, and with 
the dedication to put that capacity to work in the villages, 
the mountains, the towns and the factories of dozens of 
struggling nations. 

The vast task of economic development urgently requires 
skilled people to do the work of the society—to help teach 
in the schools, construct development projects, demonstrate 
modern methods of sanitation in the villages, and perform 
a hundred other tasks calling for training and advanced 
knowledge. 


President Kennedy went on to emphasize that 
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Miss Reichert is the Association’s publications 
associate and serves as editor of the college clubs 
section of the Journal. 


Peace Corps members will offer skills needed in 
the country to which they are sent—their work will 
supplement that of technical advisers but will not 
compete with it. The young people who volunteer 
for this service must be able to do the work them- 
selves and to show others how to do it. 

Home economists have much to contribute to 
such programs, and the American Home Economics 
Association has called this fact to the attention of 
the director of the Peace Corps, R. Sargent Shriver, 
Jr. See page 344 for the story on this. 


Who Is Eligible? 

Although not restricted to young people, the 
Peace Corps is expected to be especially attractive 
to people between the ages of 21 and 30 who have 
the needed skills. The minimum age for volunteers 
is 18, with the stipulation that anyone under 21 
(and not married) may have to show parent's o1 
guardian’s permission before being accepted. There 
is no maximum age stated in the Peace Corps pro 
gram as presently established. 

The Peace Corps Volunteer Questionnaire, the 
official application blank, contains the following 
statements which will help interested persons judge 
their eligibility and adaptability for this work: 


1. Peace Corps volunteers should have technical ability, 
physical stamina and emotional stability. They must be 
able to adapt themselves to an unfamiliar way of life 
and to work overseas with peoples of all colors, religions, 
races, and cultures. Many volunteers will work and live 
apart from other Americans. Proficiency in a language 
other than English often will be necessary. The usual 
length of service will be two years. 

2. Persons requiring special diets or frequent medical or 
dental treatment should not file a Questionnaire. The 
rigors of Peace Corps life will preclude acceptance of 
such Volunteers. A thorough medical examination is re- 
quired for Peace Corps service. 


Married couples are not precluded from serving, 
if both are qualified to contribute to the Peace 
Corps and they do not have children under 18. 
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Conditions of Work 

Peace Corps volunteeis will live at the s»~e 
level as the citizens of the country in which chey 
serve. The Peace Corps will pay for food, clothing, 
housing, transportation, medical care, and small 
out-of-pocket expenses. Mr. Shriver has said: “The 
living allowance will be determined almost ex- 
clusively by the cost of living in the country where 
the person is located.” It will be scaled to the 
standard of living of people doing the same work. 

In addition, there will be a provision for a retire- 
ment bonus and for help in obtaining employment 
at the end of the term of service. The amount of 
the bonus will depend on the number of months a 
person serves, W ith an as- yet- undetermined amount 
accumulated for each month of service. For the 
majority of volunteers, this bonus would be held 
and paid at the termination of service, but some 
flexibility is possible to accommodate persons who 
might have personal obligations to meet. It would 
not, in any event, be added to the living allowance. 


How to Apply 

The official application blank is now available 
and is being sent to colleges and universities, state 
agricultural extension services, and post offices. In 
the event that you do not have access to a copy 
from one of these sources, you may request a copy 
from the Peace Corps, W ashington 25, D. C. 

The questionnaire asks for the following kinds 
job experience; pro- 
availability 


of information: education; 
ficiency in languages; technical skills; 
for Peace Corps service; special foreign area knowl. 
edge; health; military service; avocations, hobbies, 
and athletic participation; organizational activity 
and leadership; geographical preference. 

“Home Economics including nutrition” 
as one of the 27 fields of study in the section on 
Allied fields in which many home eco- 
studied include fine or 


is listed 


education. 
students have 
chemistry, education, social and 
Extension work, health fields 


nomics 
applied arts, 
behavioral sciences, 
biological sciences. 


Training and Orientation 
his message to Congress, the President said: 


a training and orientation 
period varying from six weeks to six months. This training 
will include courses in the culture and language of the 
country to which they are being sent and specialized train- 
ing designed to increase the work skills of recruits. 
cases training will be conducted by participant agencies 
and universities in approved training programs. Other train- 
Peace Corps staff 


Each new recruit will receive 


In some 


ing programs will be conducted by the 
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Mr. Shriver, in an explanatory press conference, 
indicated that he hoped to start training programs 
in a few colleges and universities this summer. 
Such a training program would have a “core 
curriculum” of basic courses that would be the 
same in each institution. In addition, special em- 
phasis might be given to a particular country or 
kind of education in some of the colleges. 

The Peace Corps hopes to have at the university 
where training programs are conducted, nationals 
of the country to which the Peace Corps volunteers 


are going. 


Not without Hazards 


Some critical comment has been reported by 
various news media, warning of the propaganda 
hazards of the Peace Corps unless volunteers are 
carefully selected and oriented to the program 
in terms of mutual interchange with peoples of 
other countries. The need for an understanding 
of the culture and psychology of the country is 
stressed. In the words of columnist Marquis C hilds: 


Those who see themselves in the role of noble Messiahs had 
better stay home. They will only be frustrated, while they 
alienate those they are seeking to help. The ideal candidate 
for the Peace Corps must have the patience of Job, the 


forbearance of a saint and the digestive system of an 


ostrich." 

Peace Corps officials emphasize that Peace Corps 
members will be sent only to countries that request 
them for work in projects to which their skills 
are suited. By putting “their hands and their skills 
to work” in the deve lopment of countries struggling 
to advance out of poverty, volunteers will con- 
tribute to both economic growth and understanding 


among people—two of the conditions of peace 
Selection of the people to go abroad in this pro- 
Those chosen must 


gram is receiving careful study. 
qualify in terms of both skills and attitudes. It is 
all too evident that the work accomplished may be 
overshadowed by increased tensions in intern: tional 
relations unless it is accompanied by an exchange 
of understanding and an awareness of the need to 
adapt techniques to the cultural, social, and _re- 
ligious attitudes of the people being helped. 

Given a reciprocal striving for understanding, 
the Peace Corps can be a powerful force in shaping 
our future relations with the rest of the world. 
Not only will our people learn to know and appre- 
ciate the values and ideals of other cultures, but 
the people among whom they work will have a 
better understanding of the American people and 
the principles that motivate us. 

! The Washington Post, March 8, 1961 





Omicron Nu Plans 
Conclave and Breakfast 


The biennial conclave of Omicron Nu will be 
held on the campus of Purdue University in 
Lafayette, Indiana, June 22 to 24. Every member 
is urged to attend. Address room applications to 
the Union Club, Purdue Memorial Union. Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Lyle, president of the American Home 
Economics Association, will be the banquet speaker. 
For other program information, see the spring 
issue of Omicron Nu Magazine. 

The Omicron Nu breakfast during the AHEA 
annual meeting in Cleveland will be held Thurs- 
day, June 29. The chairman, Lelia Massey, asks 
members to buy breakfast tickets when they register 
for the AHEA annual meeting. 

Two new Omicron Nu Chapters installed in 
March are Alpha Sigma Chapter at the University 
of Arizona and Alpha Tau Chapter at Brigham 
Young University in Provo, Utah. 


ADA Releases Filmstrip 
“Take a Good Look” 


The varied and rewarding careers in dietetics 
are the subject of “Take a Good Look,” produced 
under the supervision of the American Dietetic 
Association. It is a 16-minute, color slidefilm with 
recorded narration. “Take a Good Look” may be 
borrowed without charge for return postage only 
from the nearest regional office of Association 
Films, Incorporated. A print with recording may 
be purchased for $15 through Association Films, 
Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, New Jersey. 


Air Force Sponsors 
Dietetic Training Program 


Major General O. K. Niess, Surgeon General, 
United States Air Force, has announced the estab- 


4-H group with President Kennedy 


Joyce Finnell, a sophomore home economics student 
at the University of Tennessee, and Howard F. Werk- 
heiser of Kewance, Illinois, report 4-H activities to 
President Kennedy at the White House on March 7 
Miss Finnell and Frances E. McQueen, a University of 
Missouri home economics freshman, were among the 
six high-ranking 4-H club members who made the an- 
nual 4-H Report to the Nation during National 4-H 
Club week. They represented 2.3 million young people 
active in 4-H Clubs. 

The report to President Kennedy summarized in story 
and pictures the achievements of 4-H’ers throughout 
the 50 states and Puerto Rico, totaling nearly 5 million 
projects in a single year in farming, homemaking, com- 
munity service, and other areas. The delegates also 
pointed out in their reporis and in public interviews the 
major significance 4-H gives to other activities, includ- 
ing career exploration, more science in 4-H, personal 
improvement, and leadership and citizenship develop- 
ment of club members. The young people also made 
personal reports to Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Frank 
J. Welch. 


lishment of an 18-month Air Force sponsored 
dietetic training program. During the first 12 
months, the intern will complete an internship in 
an American Dietetic Association approved civilian 
internship. The next 6 months will be in a military 
hospital. Young women selected for this program 
will be appointed second lieutenants in the Air 
Force Medical Specialist Corps and will receive 
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the pay of that grade during the entire training 
period. For further information, write to Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Washington 25, D.C. 


Slides Illustrate 
Home Economics—New Directions 


The Visual Instruction Service at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with Mrs. Ercel Eppright, 
a member of the former AHEA committee on 
philosophy and objectives, has produced a set of 
12 slides keyed to the competences presented in 
Home Economics—New Directions. The slides are 
delightfully simple illustrations of the key idea in 
each of the competences and may be used to 
accompany a discussion or talk on New Directions. 
Sets are available for $2.60 each from the Visual 
Instruction Service, Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. 


FHA Chooses Values 
as National Meeting Theme 


“Youth—Measure Your Values!” will be the theme 
of the 1961 national meeting of the Future Home- 
makers of America in St. Louis, Missouri, July 3 to 6. 
The objectives of the meeting are: 

To explore what we mean by values 

To understand where and how we get our values 
To realize how values influence our decisions 
To stimulate further thinking about our values 

Approximately 850 FHA youth delegates and 
250 adult advisers from all states, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands are expected to attend. 


Workshop on Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled Homemaker 


A workshop on Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
Homemaker will be held at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, July 2 to 8. The workshop is planned to 
give training to professional persons or students. 

The workshop is sponsored by the Michigan 
Heart Association, the MSU Department of Home 
Management and Child Development, in co-opera- 
tion with the Rehabilitation Institute of Metro- 
politan Detroit and the Rehabilitation Committee 
of the American Heart Association. Attendance is 
limited to 50, and some stipends are available for 
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Michigan residents. For further information write 
to Continuing Education Service, Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


National Wool Workshop 
to Be Held in Oregon in Summer 


A Second Annual National Wool Workshop will 
be held in Portland, Oregon, July 30 through 
August 5. Co-operating in the workshop are the 
General Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education and Pendleton Woolen 
Mills. Information may be obtained from Robert 
Gridley, Portland Summer Session, 1620 S.W. Park, 
Portland, Oregon, or from Mrs. Emma L. Rogness, 
Home Economist, Pendleton Woolen Mills, 218 
S.W. Jefferson St., Portland 1, Oregon. 


Textiles and Clothing Teachers 
Announce Central Regional Conference 


The 1961 Central Regional Conference of Col- 
lege Teachers of Textiles and Clothing will be 
held at Kansas State University, Manhattan, Octo- 
ber 18 to 21. The theme will be “Near Vision with 
a Far View.” The chairman of the program plan- 
ning committee, Mrs. Alyce D. Vanek, Stout State 
College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, urges early reser- 
vations for the conference. 


Housing and Interior Design 
Conference Proceedings Available 


The Fourth Conference on Housing (for the 
improvement of instruction in housing in land-grant 
colleges and universities) was held at Cornell 
University, October 12 to 15, 1960. The printed 
Proceedings of this Conference contain most of 
the speeches given by the speakers and panel 
members of this Conference, plus other material 
and activities. There are a few copies available 
on a “first-come, first-served” basis. 

Those who wish copies of these Proceedings 
may receive one or more by sending payment of 
$2 per copy, accompanied by exact address, to 
Professor Virginia True, 3M12 Van Rensselaer Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Please ask 
for a copy of the “Proceedings of the Fourth Hous- 
ing Conference, held at Cornell, October 12 to 15, 
1960.” 





AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


YOU’RE ALL INVITED 
by the 
AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 
to the 
CRACKER BARREL SESSION 
an informal open house 
at the 
AHEA Annual Convention in Cleveland, Ohio 
Monday, June 26, 1961 
7:30 to 9:00 P.M. 
MEET bi atese a HELEN WOLCOTT, incoming chairman of the 
AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 
and 
JOAN GAINES, AHEA public relations director 
EXCHANGE. . Ideas on successful p.r. work in the states 
mieor...... ... Cracker Barrel refreshments 
Drop in before or after other meetings. See the convention program for room location. 
PR & C Committee Members 
Prudence Dorn Genevieve Thomas Dorothy Lyle 
Julia Faltinson Dorothy Van Bortel June Bricker 


Marion Hurst Loa Whitfield Mary Hawkins 
Velma Johnson Rosalind Lifquist, chairman Betty Ruth Joyce 





Peace Corps and 


Exchange Program Discussed 


HazeL HATCHER 
Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Hatcher represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the meeting reported. 


President Kennedy's proposal for an interna- 
tional youth service was discussed at a meeting 
called by the Institute of International Education 
in New York on February 3. The President has 
taken action since the meeting, and some consid- 
erations have already been resolved. Recom- 
mended for any such program would be great care 
in setting up the program. Evaluation should be 
built into any plan developed. A broad base ad- 
visory committee will be needed. Since home 
economics is a field frequently mentioned in this 
program the Association is alert to ways of co- 
operating on the program. (See pages 344 and 392.) 

The meeting also pointed out that in some parts 
of the world ‘ele ‘re age is venerated youth may 
be unacceptable to the countries involved. Indi- 
viduals during their early retirement may be pre- 
ferred. 

In a statement issued in December 1960, the 
Committee on Educational Interchange Policy of 
the IIE endorsed the objectives of the proposals 
that talents and skills of young Americans be chan- 
neled into helping developing nations help them- 


se ly es. 


Conference on Exchange of Persons 

Representatives from the Participating and Ob- 
server Organizations in the Fourth National Con- 
ference on Exchange of Persons also discussed that 
Conference at the meeting in February. A sum- 
mary of the Conference itself follows. 


The Fourth National Conference on Exchange 
of Persons sponsored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education met in San Francisco in December 
1960. Some 800 delegates representing several 
hundred organizations discussed educational ex- 
change for the mutual development of nations. 
Many specific recommendations and suggestions 
were made, including 


1. Criteria specifically mentioned in selecting for- 
eigners for study in this country were the 
foreigner’s usefulness to his country and soci- 
ety, his maturity and attachment to his own 
culture, emotional stability, knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and intelligence and leadership ability. 

2. It was suggested that the personal resources of 
foreign students seeking U.S. scholarships be 
explored to see whether a contribution to total 
expenses would be possible. Increased efforts 
should be made to obtain support for exchange 
programs from foreign sources. 

. More foreign students than do so at present 
should be encouraged to arrange for medical 
and health insurance. 

. Participation by foreign students and trainees 
in more noncredit U.S. study courses was urged. 

5. U.S. adult education agencies should expand 
existing programs for the public on the prob- 
lems of new nations and the U.S. relations with 
these nations. 

. American faculty members need to be better 
informed concerning conditions in the home 
countries of foreign students on campus. 

. U.S. secondary schools should build area study 
programs around the home countries of young 
foreign students. 

. It was noted that the length of stay in this coun- 
try and the exchangee’s age were important 
factors in reacculturation—a stay of five years 
can produce “permanent alienation.” 

. The establishment abroad of “resource pools” 
of U.S. trained nationals was suggested as one 
means of promoting full employment of return- 
ing exchangees. 

10. It was suggested that foreigners who have re- 
turned home might establish “re-orientation” 
programs for newly returned exchangees. 

.Groups of Americans with foreign experience 
in particular fields, located at particular institu- 
tions, might be tapped to help orient other 
Americans going abroad for the first time. 

2.The possibility should be explored that self- 
financed Americans traveling abroad for short 
periods might contribute to on-going develop- 
ment projects. 





Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marcaret V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


Social changes and the college student: A sym- 
posium. Educ. Record 41, No. 4 (Oct. 1960), 
pp. 329-358. 

In this group of articles many provocative ideas 
emerge about education. For example, W. H. 
Prentice predicts that the quality of American col- 
lege education will decline as more students seek 
admission. Colleges, particularly public institutions, 
cannot refuse large numbers, and if many students 
are dropped, the problem arises about what to do 
with them. Careful curricula planning for the less 
able college student must be done so as to develop 
his potential but maintain his self-respect. Prentice 
believes some “better” colleges may become more 
technical and preprofessional. Reacting to the ideas 
of Prentice, Nevitt Sanford comments that some 
faculties want to work with only the bright stu- 
dents, and he is concerned about all youth being 
helped. 

Phillip Jacob states that the pursuit of “truth,” 
the cultivation of civic responsibility, and the un- 
folding of the “good life” are not shared by the 
mass of today’s students. To them, the primary 
purpose of education is acquisition of vocational 
tooling and skill in human relations. He believes 
that colleges must deliberately try to increase the 
potency of liberal educational influence on indi- 
viduals to counteract the nonliberalizing impact of 
the social atmosphere on the mass. Joshua Fish- 
man explains the change in college students’ values 
as the result of population growth and population 
change. He thinks that youth is multifaceted and, 
in spite of seeming different, respects the broadly 
educated person and strives to be like him. 

Robert Havighurst believes that in a rapidly 
changing society there is likely to be a continual 
“crisis” in education. The socioeconomic facts 
which will underlie the crisis of 1960 to 1975 
are: (a) postwar increase in birth rate, which 
will crowd the secondary schools and colleges be- 
ginning in 1964; (b) the settling of technology into 


new pattern, with more jobs requiring technical 
training and more service jobs; and (c) evolution 
of power struggle between the Communist and 
capitalist parts of the world. Three major issues 
of higher education must be decided during the 
next ten years—size, selectivity, and nature of the 
college curriculum. Higher education must expand 
by 50 per cent or freeze enrollments at a certain 
proportion of the age cohort. A decision must be 
made about using tests of scholastic aptitude and 
school marks as the major criteria for entrance 
versus taking account of the group disadvantages 
of working-class youth in these tests. The issue of 
improving general liberal education in the college 
versus strengthening college programs in the field 
of vocational preparation remains. Also, there is 
the issue of whether able youth should be acceler- 
ated or their education enriched. Ideology will 
help decide the issues because socioeconomic facts 
do not compel a specific action. 

People can deliberately choose to use higher 
education as good in itself rather than as a 
means of meeting a working-force demand of tech- 
nology. Donald Brown feels that education is good 
in itself and educators are morally committed to 
insist that this good be made better and dis 
seminated to all who can benefit. 


Recent research on the gifted, W. K. Durr and 
C. C. Cortumr. Education 81, No. 3 (Nov 
1960), pp. 163-169. 

Research generally shows that children born to 
parents of higher occupational or economic back- 
grounds have a better chance of being classified 
as gifted. Some of the characteristics normally 
associated with the gifted, then, may actually be 
characteristics associated with children from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Investigation indicates 
that the gifted have a more critical attitude toward 
school than have average children. Mathematics 
leads in both “liked” and “disliked” subjects, and 
biographies and autobiographies are high in free- 
reading interests. Gifted children, even at an early 
age, show vocational preference for the professions, 
such as engineering, teaching, and science research. 
Studies of achievement of the gifted show that 
high achievers seem to have greater self-under- 
standing and confidence, get along better with 
others, identify more with parents and adults, and 
persist to a greater degree in constructive, socially 
approved endeavors than do under-achievers. They 
are more likely to come from authoritarian homes 
where parents are interested in education. Research 
supports the theory that special training of teachers 
may result in greater academic achievement of 
gifted children in regular classrooms. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by ILse H. Wott 
Oklahoma State University 


An analysis of the factors influencing married 
women’s actual or planned work participa- 
tion, M. W. Wem. Am. Sociol. Rev. 26, No. 1 
(Feb. 1961), pp. 91-96. 

Two hundred married women with children 
in a New Jersey suburb were studied to deter- 
mine factors influencing their gainful employment. 
Findings tend to show that a woman will perform 
or plan to perform in both the traditional and 
career, or companionship and career, roles when: 
(1) her husband's attitude toward her employment 
is positive, (2) she performed in work requiring 
high educational or special training before mar- 
riage, (3) she continued work after marriage, 
(4) she achieved a high professional level or had 
specialized training, (5) her husband shared child 
care and household chores, (6) her children are of 
school age. 

Differential availability of employment, socio- 
economic family background, wife’s work experi- 
ences before marriage, debts of family, and plans 
for expensive purchases showed little or no relation- 
ship to actual or planned employment. 


Decisions under uncertainty, K. W. Back. Am. 
Behavioral Scientist 4, No. 6 (Feb. 1961), pp. 
14-18. 

Diverse approaches to decision theory are an- 
alyzed and described as rational, irrational, and 
non-rational. Rational decision-making is largely 
restricted to situations in the middle range of 
importance to the actor so that he can be sufficiently 
detached to accept a long-range rational solution. 
It is based on an objective analysis of the structure 
of the situation with the application of a mathe- 
matical system. 

Irrational decision-making focuses not on the situ- 
ation but on the structure of the person; the source 
of the decision lies within the psychodynamics 
of the individual. This model tends to apply to 
issues of vital importance to the actor. 

Non-rational decisions apply to situations in 
which little is known of the relevant facts, the 
results are vital, and the opportunity will not re- 
peat. They create something new, are applicable 
to both ends of the continuum of importance, and 
underlie scientific creativity and political affairs. 
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Each type or model of decision-making requires 
its own method of investigation. Methods to study 
each are being developed even though no event 
will conform entirely to one model. Each decision 
is part of all three; “it is determined jointly by the 
objective situation, individual predisposition and 
conscious commitment. Further development of 
each model will depend on the understanding of 
each aspect of human action.” 


New concept in auto insurance, P. Fasrizins 
The Nation 192, No. 7 (Feb. 18, 1961), pp. 138- 
140. 

Every year 2,000,000 people are injured and 40,000 
killed by automobiles in the United States. Under 
present laws, the victims or his heirs must prove 
the driver’s negligence to receive damages. Thus a 
jury can seldom do justice to both sides. 

Since it is as normal a risk for someone to be 
injured on the road as on the job, he should be 
entitled to compensation as is the workman when 
injured. Present insurance policies give inadequate 
protection for a number of different reasons; hence, 
recommendations are given for a Full Aid Insur- 
ance Plan—one that turns the present medical aid 
policy into a comprehensive scheme of compen- 
sation for victims of automobile accidents. 


**Making the customers’ eyes P-O-P.” Dun’s Rev 

77, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 69-71. 

Since surveys indicated that 51 per cent of 
supermarket purchases are unplanned and _ that 
shoppers make an increasing number of brand 
selections in the market, companies are developing 
more elaborate, spectacular, costly displays to draw 
the customer's interest. Last year around 375 
million dollars was spent on such displays. Al- 
though their sales value for brands is not fully 
determined, some studies indicated a 41 per cent 
increase in sales for the average product. 


“Farmer—he’s big spender.” Coop. Consumer 28, 

No. 3 (Feb. 15, 1961), p. 1. 

In. spite of his economic problems, the farmer 
grows in importance as a market for other sections 
of the nation’s industries. Although the 1959 Census 
of Agriculture showed the number of farms and 
farm workers decreased, the size of farms, the value 
of land and buildings, and the total production per 
farm have increased substantially. So has the amount 
of money spent per farm for production, as costs 
of fertilizer, feed, hired labor, fuel, etc. Trends to- 
ward specialization and the number of farms with 
annual sales of $10,000 and up have accelerated. 
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Contributed by Estuer McGinnis 
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Love as the measure of man, B. MEHLMAN. Mental 

Hyg. 45, No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 84-88. 

A healthy personality may be defined in terms 
of the lack of abnormality or of the cultural con- 
text in which it exists or as a statistical deviant on 
a continuum of the spirit of togetherness. That the 
healthy individual is capable of love has been 
asserted by Fromm, Maslow, Rogers, Riesman, and 
others. This love is not romantic love or sacrificial 
love nor identical with sex although including 
it. It occurs in people who are not alienated from 
self, is associated with respect for self and others, 
responsibility for one’s own behavior, and ability 
to be alone. “In an age of deception the antidote 
is candor.” 


The place of the person in the new world of 
behavioral sciences, C. R. Rocers. Personnel & 
Guidance J. 39, No. 6 (Feb. 1961), pp. 442-451. 
Since we now know how to change the opinions 

of an individual without his knowing what pro- 
duced the changes, can predict from perception 
tests an individual's prejudices, can induce atti- 
tudes by therapeutic procedures, can provide 
animals a satisfying experience by electrical stimu- 
lation or induce hallucinations and abnormal reac- 
tions by psychological stimulation, it is now possible 
to predict and control human behavior—a frighten- 
ing prospect. 

How then shall we view man and his values, 
ends, and purposes? As a process of becoming, 
self-actualizing, creatively adapting to an ever- 
changing and new world? Is psychotherapy brain- 
washing or does it help the individual become more 
self-directing, less rigid, more open to his senses, 
better organized and oriented, free? 


Child Study 37, No. 1 (Winter 1959-1960 ). 
1909-1960: a half century of White House 
Conferences, K. Princie. Pp. 3-8. 
A brief summary of trends. 

Parent education in six White House Confer- 
ences, S. M. GRUENBERG. Pp. 9-15. 

Historical summary of six White House Con- 
ferences from the standpoint of parent education 
with the major trends and organizations for each 
decade. 
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Disenchantment in the later years of marriage, 

P. C, Pinzo. Marriage & Family Living 23, No. 

1 (Feb. 1961), pp. 3-11. 

Couples married up to 20 years showed a general 
drop in marital satisfaction and adjustme nt, con- 
ceptualized as a process of disenchantment, showed 
a loss of intimacy, more loneliness. Personal adjust- 
ment and reports of personal characteristics were 
relatively unaffected, but certain forms of marital 
interaction changed as the frequency of sexual 
intercourse diminished and the amount of sharing 
dropped. 


Mothers on their own—widows and divorcees, 
M. B. Ivcenrritz. Marriage & Family Living 
23, No. 1 (Feb. 1961), pp. 38-41. 

Discussion of the problems of the one-parent 
family with a guidance center worker by 12 
mothers led to exploration of their feelings of un- 
happiness and frustration, fear of aloneness, con- 
cern for loss of self-esteem as a woman, hostility 
towards men, practical problems of living, and 
specific concern for their children. 
Education for leisure, |. A. Wyte. J. Educ. 

143, No. 1 (Oct. 1960), pp. 3-67. 

A survey of 504 families reveals that the search 
for recreation is “breaking up” 45 per cent of the 
families studied, as they have few interests in com- 
mon. Fifty-one per cent of all recreation takes 
place away from the home; 58 per cent felt their 
recreational programs were unsatisfactory. They 
would like more opportunities for participation in 
and outing activities engaged in by the 
Suggestions are given for 
camping, and bibliographies on 


nature 
families as a whole. 
leisure activities, 
and recreation for the 


family recreation, hobbies, 


ill and handicapped. 


The place of values in parent education, A. D. 
BucuMvuetier. Child Study 37, No. 2 (Spring 
1960), pp. 16-20. 

An individual working with parents needs to 
have his own values firmly in mind as well as how 
they are communicated. “Giving facts without 
feelings,” “conveying knowledge without imposing 
it,” “society's values versus individual's values,” 
“universals” are examples. Considering the wide 
variety of choices, the confusion of values, and the 
plurality of backgrounds which many parents have, 
the leader can clarify the differences between 
knowledge and assumptions, between the few 
absolutes or universals and the many conflicting 


values. 
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Contributed by Nancy HEINEN, JOAN SHIVELEY, 
Rut Wrrts, Rut Ne son, and ErHe, PATTERSON 
Health and Welfare Section 

Cleveland Home Economics Association 


A word is spoken, D. OrpHan. Today's Health 39, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 22-27, 88. 

A new technique in therapy for mentally ill 
patients is now being put into use. Called “motiva- 
tion technique,” it is designed to wake the patient 
up to the world around him by the simple process 
of bringing the outside world in. 

In this program, aides are chosen for their 
warmth and closeness to the patients with whom 
they work. These aides are thoroughly trained; 
then they organize their own classes. No patient 
is required to attend, but each one is made aware 
of the sessions and that they are available to all 
patients regardless of the ills they suffer. In the 
class, the aide tries to build a bridge to the real 
world by discussing pictures, maps, poetry, and 
similar topics. Once the patient can share a frag- 
ment of the real world, he is in a position where 
he becomes more susceptible to other therapy.—N.H. 


Governmentally operated health and medical 
programs, B. FreepMan. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 
174, No. 8 (Dec. 3, 1960), pp. 1841-1844. 

The future status of the American physician is 
at stake, according to this author. He describes the 
social forces of the times which are changing the 
relationship between the doctor and the community, 
and he cites the ever-increasing number of agencies 
being created by society to cope with its growing 
health needs. 

Mr. Freedman is concerned that the medical 
profession is not taking the lead in the planning, 
organization, and operation of these agencies. Con- 
sequently, we are confronted with numerous non- 
medical agencies dealing with our community 
health problems. This has resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of service in the community. 

The author challenges the medical’ profession, 
specifically in public health agencies, to undertake 
this responsibility.—].S. 


Automation in food processing and serving, 
W. L. Ganonc. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 2 
(Feb. 1961), pp. 119-121. 

The term “automation” embraces the completely 
mechanized handling of materials together with 
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automatic control of production operations and 
processes. A classic example of automation in terms 
of hospital food service would include electronic 
cooking devices, a double conveyor line for food 
serving, electronic food carts, water stations, rotary 
salad servers, and doors which operate by electric 
eye. Essentially, automation aims for a production 
flow that avoids as far as possible the intervention 
of the human hand. 

With automation, the total work force would be 
reduced and the maintenance force expanded. An 
important benefit is a tremendous volume of prod- 
ucts at the lowest possible cost. This is important 
to the dietitian from the standpoint of budget. 

The dietitian should keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in automation but, at the same time, exercise 
precautions before exchanging the old ways for 
the new.—R.W. 


A home economist in service to families with 
mental retardation, M. H. Parsons. Children 
7, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1960), pp. 184-189. 

Since 1957, a selected group of families have been 
evaluated and provided with follow-up care by a 
research-oriented team made up of representatives 
of two state health and child welfare agencies and 
several departments of the State University of lowa. 
These families are being “saturated” with a variety 
of services in an effort to determine the relation 
of social, economic, and educational deprivation 
to familial mental retardation. The original team 
consisted of physician, psychologist, social worker, 
and an educator. After several years, a home 
economist and a public health nurse were added 
to the team following the discovery that certain 
large areas of family life were being neglected in 
follow- -up services. The home economist was 
charged with finding ways of helping the families 
improve their home life, with the goal of teaching 
mothers to recognize and to solve their homemaking 
problems. Results were promising although progress 
was slow. Individual gains were later reinforced 
by carefully planned group activities.—R.N. 


Assessing adolescent health, Ricnarp Sprrz, MD. 
Ohio's Health 12, No. 11 (Nov. 1960), pp. 16-28. 
We need a new emphasis in our thinking about 

adolescence. Workers must provide sympathetic 

understanding. Parents must be included in plans, 
but most success comes when the adolescent is 
made responsible. Assessment of health must in- 
clude understanding of problems inherent in rapid 
growth, sexual awakening, maturation of concepts 


and ideals.—E.P. 
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University of Wisconsin 


Can negative ions added to the air you breathe 
improve your well-being? E..A. SLOANE. House 
Beautiful 103, No. 1 (Feb. 1961), pp. 80-82. 
The study of biological reaction to electrical 

charges in the air, the effects of air pollutants, and 
barometric pressure changes are a new field of 
study. It is thought the positively charged particles 
are in excess of negative ions when the room seems 
“stuffy,” or a vague feeling of discomfort occurs 
whether rooms are air-conditioned or heated. 
Polluted air has a far lower negative ion count 
than has clean air. Negative ion therapy is being 
studied by reaction of animals, including humans. 
The science of climate control has previously 
ignored the possible helpful effects of negative 
ions. The result of imbalance of positive and nega- 
tive ions in the air has been related to breathing 
difficulty, higher blood pressure, and nasal con- 
gestion. 

Some units for replacing negative ions are built 
for air ducts and some are free-standing. The 
ionizers must be used near the room air outlet 
as ductwork absorbs 90 per cent of negative ions. 
Blower models should be used within a few feet 
of the face for best therapeutic results. For general 
climate control, the ionizer is placed in a central 
spot. An ionizer should be selected with great 
care, checking that the manufacturer guarantees 
the unit will not generate ozone and will produce 
at least 600 negative ions per cubic centimeter. 


The inside story on electric heating, D. TuLLock. 
Better Homes & Gardens 38, No. 11 (Nov. 
1960), pp. 118-119. 

When houses are designed to meet minimum 
electric heat standards, costs for electric heat are 
not unreasonable. Proper insulation, a vapor bar- 
rier to prevent air and moisture leakage, weather 
stripping, and storm sash must be used for suc- 
cess. The “U” value of insulation is a recognized 
standard. 

Various forms use different applications: 

1. Portable low-wattage units are only for supple- 
mentary heating, not a primary heat source. 

2. Room-by-room resistance heating has greatest 
variety of equipment available with lower instal- 
lation costs in small, low-priced homes. 
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3. Electric heat with moving air has advantages of 
controllable humidity level; no air layers form; 
and air can be filtered and freshened. 

4. Heat pump is similar to central system except 
as to heat source. 


How to shop for a roll-around dishwasher, 
N. Craic. House Beautiful 103, No. 1 (Feb. 
1961), pp. 98-101+. 

The big advantage of roll-around dishwashers 
is that they are ready to work when delivered, 
requiring no remodeling, installation, or major 
change. Important features are available on vari- 
ous models. The simplified capacity rating standard 
set by National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion uses an 11-piece place setting. The standard 
rating helps buyer judge capacity before purchase. 

Six points are suggested before selecting a mobile 
dishwasher: 

1. Check to see that necessary free floor and wall 
space are available to make use convenient. 
2.Think over carefully whether front-loader or 

top-loader is desired. 

3. Consider how much capacity is needed for place 
settings and extra pieces? 

. Ask: Is enough hot water available, and is heat 
booster advisable? 

. Remember that in hard-water area, a rinse-agent 
injector insures spot-free drying. 

.Remember that a multi-use faucet connector 
makes it possible to draw water while operating 
the dishwasher. 

Satisfactory performance of any dishwasher is 
dependent on softness and temperature of water, 
the force with which water is sprayed over dishes, 
and the use of the correct detergent. Heat elements 
and rinse-agent ejector features may help solve the 
water problem. 


Research, development by control manufac- 
turers set pattern for growth of gas industry. 
Gas Ind. 5, No. 2 (Dec. 1960), p. 8. 

Progress in development of gas controls in recent 
years has surpassed that of the preceding 20 years. 
The highly competitive market has brought more 
automatic equipment, more compact units, and im- 
proved designs. Automatic gas controls provide 
speed, convenience, economy, and safety with 
timing devices and temperature controls. The trend 
is to multiple controls which combine several func- 
tions in a compact unit, the first being for water 
heaters. Demand for space-saving appliances com- 
pelled use of compact components whenever pos- 


sible. 
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Salary survey: who makes how much in hos- 
pitals? Modern Hospital 96, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), 
pp. 96-104. 

Occupational earnings in 15 major metropolitan 
areas in 1960 are reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. The survey 
covered voluntary and proprietary hospitals and 
state and local government hospitals employing 100 
or more workers and was made on a sample basis. 
Approximately 385,000 workers were employed by 
hospitals covered by the 15-area survey. 

Full-time professional employees accounted for 
about a fifth of all hospital employees; office clerical 
workers for a tenth; and the other nonprofessional 
employees, including maintenance, food service, 
and laundry, about half of the workers. 


Equipment leasing, |. BLackx. Restaurant Mgt. 88, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 59, 74. 

Restaurant owners, forced to modernize their 
operations to meet competition, are faced with 
the choice of investing in new equipment or falling 
behind their competitors. To make equipment 
easier to buy, new credit lines are being investi- 
gated by those concerned with restaurant equip- 
ment. One of the newest of the credit systems is 
equipment leasing. A restaurant owner selects the 
equipment and vendor, then applies to a leasing 
company. After a satisfactory credit check, the 
leasing firm buys the equipment from the dealer 
and leases it to the restaurant owner at an agreed 
monthly rent. At the end of the lease period the 
operator can: (1) buy the equipment for a small 
percentage of the original cost; (2) continue leasing 
at a yearly rate, which would approximate the 
former rate for one month; (3) turn in the old 
equipment for a new lease on new equipment. 


The boom at the top (Editorial). Inst. Mag. 48, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1961), pp. 12-16+. 

Measuring the institution field in sheer weight 
of numbers obscures the central issue of the eco- 
nomics of institution management today. The in- 
escapable fact facing the thoughtful executive is 
the emergence of giants large enough to be on 
corporate speaking terms with the nation’s top 
industrial enterprises. The future will see further 
growth by merger and corporate realignment, by 
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expansion in size and/or number of units operated, 
by invasion of the field by “outsiders” looking for a 
broader base for income, by proliferation of fran- 
chise and buying co-operative arrangements. 

There will always be room for the successful 
small operator, but he will have to compete with 
institutions that command the skills of a large 
executive staff, the purchasing power and resultant 
economies of volume business, and the resources 
that provide ready financing for new ventures or a 
cushion in times of economic stress. 


Molding effective dietary-administration relation- 
ships, M. Bounps. Hospitals 35, No. 2 (Jan. 16, 
1961), pp. 93-97. 

The well-organized dietary department has a line 
of authority similar to that of a department of a 
business organization. The larger the department 
the more formal is its organization. The dietitian, 
as a department head, is a professional member of 
the hospital staff. To facilitate conferences with 
heads of other services, her office should be located 
near theirs. 

In working with her administrator, the dietitian 
is held accountable for the efficient operation of 
her own department, keeping the administrator 
advised on the status of her department. As a 
member of the hospital team, she works with other 
department heads toward fulfillment of the over- 
all hospital objectives. She is alert to the span of 
authority delegated to her and uses this authority 
to relieve the administrator of as many details as 
possible. This is accomplished by planning, organ- 
izing, directing, co-ordinating, and reporting. 


Work simplification and measurement, W. 
Ganonc. J]. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 38, No. 2 ( Feb. 
1961), pp. 122-127. 

A vital part of improvement of the business 
management of food services is finding ways of 
developing labor-lightening and time-saving work 
methods. This may be accomplished by applying 
the philosophy, principles, and techniques of 
methods improvement and work simplification and 
by forever asking “Why?” and “How can we do it 
better?” 

Tools used by work simplification specialists that 
can be used by the dietitian are: flow diagram, 
possibility guide, cross-relation chart, and work 
sampling. The worker on the job should be en- 
couraged to contribute ideas and should actively 
participate in a work improvement program. The 
author stresses the importance of using the proper 
approach in presenting suggestiens to employees. 
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Endogenous hypercholesterosis in rabbits fed 
a fat-free purified diet and the effect of un- 
saturated lipid, E. R. Ditter, M. Korzenovsky, 
and O. A. Harvey. J. Nutrition 73, No. 1 (Jan. 
1961), pp. 14-16. 

Adult male rabbits were fed a cholesterol-free 
diet containing either no lipid or 5, 10, or 20 per 
cent corn oil for a 12-week period. The total 
cholesterol content of the serum increased in all 
groups. The highest level of plasma cholesterol and 
the greatest rate of increase occurred in those 
animals fed a fat-free diet. This is in contrast to 
the rat in which the cholesterol concentration in the 
plasma increases with lipid content in the diet. 
The total hepatic cholesterol concentration was in- 
creased in fat deficiency. It was lowest at minimum 
fat concentration and increased with increasing fat 
content of the diet. This increase was characterized 
by a greater increase in the esterified fraction than 
in the free fraction. The authors suggest that the 
observation by other investigators that unsaturated 
fats lead to increased plasma and hepatic choles- 
terol levels in the rat and the rabbit should be con- 
sidered in any evaluation of the role of unsaturated 
fats as a hypocholesteremic agent in man. Further, 
in the light of current experimental evidence in 
animals, the lowering of serum cholesterol in man 
may be the result of a shift of cholesterol from the 
blood to the hepatic or other pools within the body. 


Efficiency of tryptophan as a niacin precursor 
in man, G. A. Gotpsmitu, O. N. MiLver, and 
W. G. Uncraus. J. Nutrition 73, No. 2 (Feb. 
1961), pp. 172-176. 

Nineteen experiments were conducted with 14 
adult female subjects to determine the efficiency 
of conversion of tryptophan to niacin in man, The 
conversion ratio was calculated by comparison 
of excretion of niacin metabolites (N’-methyl- 
nicotinamide and pyridone) after administration 
of niacinamide with excretion after administration 
of tryptophan. The subjects were maintained with 
controlled diets furnishing low or moderate amounts 
of niacin and tryptophan. The results indicated 
that 3.3 per cent of the administered tryptophan 
was converted to niacin or that 55.8 mg of tryptophan 
was equivalent to 1 mg of niacin. This ratio varied 
considerably from subject to subject. These data 
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are similar to reports from other laboratories of a 
60 to 1 ratio for men and a 50 to 1 ratio for rats. 


Multiple amino acid supplementation of white 
corn meal, H. R. Rosenserc, E. L. RoHpen- 
purG, and R. E. Eckert. J. Nutrition 72, No. 4 
(Dec. 1960), pp. 415-422. 

A white corn meal diet was supplemented with 
graded levels of lysine and tryptophan in an experi- 
ment using a special factorial design. From the 
growth and efficiency of food utilization of weanling 
rats receiving 18 different combinations of the two 
amino acids, the amounts of lysine and tryptophan 
required for optimal results were calculated. A 
ratio of 5.5 to 1 for lysine to tryptophan was pre- 
dicted for maximal performance, confirming Rose's 
suggestion of 5 to 1. There was no single third 
limiting amino acid, but combinations of threonine 
and isoleucine led to an appreciable improvement 
in growth, suggesting that these two amino acids 
are about equally limiting in corn. 


Energy requirements of men in extreme heat, 
C. F. Consoiazio, R. Suapmo, J. E. MASTERSON, 
and P. S. L. McKrvzire. J. Nutrition 73, No. 2 
(Feb. 1961), pp. 126-134. 

A study was performed in extreme heat on 8 
healthy young adults for three consecutive 10-day 
periods: hot sun, hot shade, and cool shade. The 
men carried on constant daily activity and were 
allowed food and water ad libitum. The data 
suggest that there is an increased caloric require- 
ment for men working and living in extreme heat. 
Significant increases were observed in food con- 
sumption, and the actual caloric requirements were 
even greater because of changes in the body com- 
position of the men. The differences in energy 
cost of the various resting and exercise activities 
when comparing hot-sun or hot-shade with cool- 
shade were significant. Energy requirements aver- 
aged 55.5, 56.4, and 36.6 calories per kg of body 
weight when corrected for body composition. These 
increased requirements are probably due to the 
increased heat load imposed on the body by solar 
radiation and extreme heat. The increased require- 
ments are thought to be a combination of increased 
action of the blood in heat transport, increased 
action of the sweat glands, plus the increased total 
metabolic rate due to the elevation of body tem- 
perature. These data are of particular interest 
since the NRC Committee on Dietary Allowances 
and the FAO Committee on Caloric Requirement 
have recommended a decrease in caloric intake 
with an increase in environmental temperature. 
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Contributed by Rut Lecc GALBRAITH 
University of Illinois 


Scott apparel foam raises 1961 sights to em- 
brace all garment lines. America’s Textile Reptr. 
75, No. 2 (Jan. 12, 1961), pp. 31-33, 39. 

A healthy growth in the use of polyurethane 
foams for laminating to outside apparel fabrics has 
been shown by the increase in the number of mills 
using Scott Foam from 7 in 1960 to 15 in 1961. 
Moreover, new fabrics are now available for lamina- 
tion. These include Orlon bulked fabrics, wool 
and blended flat knits, printed nylon knits, cor- 
duroys, woven wools and wool blends, and velvets. 
The present trend is toward the use of lightweight 
wool jersey fabrics, but woven woolens will appear 
in increasing quantities throughout 1961. 

Among the uses for these laminated fabrics will 
be topcoats, sports jackets, beach wear, and ski 
clothes for both men and women as well as play 
suits and snowsuits for children. The advantage 
of using foams for insulation is that they give 
warmth even though they are very light. New, 
thinner foams have been developed for use in the 
spring season. 


Market working hard to perfect foam backs. 
Women’s Wear Daily 102, No. 20 (Jan. 30, 
1961), p. 16. 

The market is working hard to remove sources 
of criticism of garments made with laminated foam 
backs. Potential sources of trouble have been faulty 
stitching which needle-cuts or tears the fabric, 
excessive shrinkage of the outer fabric which will 
cause curling or delamination since the foams do 
not shrink, and lack of knowledge about wearing 
qualities in children’s clothes which are subjected 
to rough wear. Unless the outer fabric has been 
properly treated for water repellency, the garment 
will “wet down” in rainy weather to the discomfort 
of the wearer. 

Foam laminated fabrics can be either washed or 
drycleaned provided the shell fabric does not shrink 
during laundering. Discoloration of foams may 
occur after prolonged exposure to ultraviolet light. 
However, the other properties of the foams are not 
altered. 

Although about 80 per cent of the foam-laminated 
fabrics are now made by melting the foam and 
using the melt as the bonding agent, adhesives 
may be more widely used in the future. One ad- 
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vantage to the use of adhesives is that the foams can 
be applied to a fabric which has already been made 
water-repellent. Fusion lamination cannot be done 
in this way because the finish repels the fusion 
bond. 


Improved textile properties from new chemical 
structures, A. M. Sooxne. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
49, No. 24 (Nov. 28, 1960), pp. 35-41. 

The desirable fiber properties of high melting 
point, strength, elasticity, dyeability, and moderate 
moisture absorption are dependent on both the 
chemical composition of the fiber and the type of 
molecular arrangement. Molecular orientation, crys- 
tallinity, crosslinking, chain length, and chain 
branching have the most effect on fiber properties. 
By spinning, weaving, finishing, and dyeing, the 
desirable end-use properties of protection, esthetic 
appeal, ease of care, and durability can be built 
into fabrics and garments made from these fibers. 

Recently developed isotactic, block, and graft 
polymers have given the fiber chemist the ability 
to increase the melting point, or the elasticity, or 
the dyeability of a given type of polymer. Finishers 
may further vary the end-use properties of a fiber 
or fabric by applying treatments which increase 
orientation and crystallinity. Such treatments can 
be used to give strength, permanent set, and dimen- 
sional stability to a fabric. Crosslinking is another 
mechanism open to the textile chemist for improv- 
ing the functional properties of cellulosic fibers. 
Additional evidence is given to support the role of 
crosslinking rather than polymer formation as the 
more important mechanism in making cellulosic 
fabrics wrinkle resistant when treated with crease- 
resistant resins 


Application of microscopical techniques to the 
evaluation of experimental fibers, M. C. Borry, 
C. D. Fevton, and R. E. Anperson. Textile Re- 
search J. 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1960), pp. 959-965. 
Various techniques of light microscopy, electron 

microscopy, and microradiography were used to 
characterize both the microscopic appearance and 
the internal structure of three experimental acrylic 
fibers. Light microscopy was used to show the 
amount of light scattering, the surface character- 
istics, and the presence or absence of skin-core 
fiber structures. Polarized light microscopy showed 
the varying degrees of fiber orientation and con- 
struction. Electron microscopy was used to char- 
acterize both the longitudinal and the cross-sectional 
surface appearances. Microradiography was used 
to compare the fiber densities. 





Home Economics As a Profession. By MiLprep 
Tuurow Tate. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1961, 432 pp., $5.50. 

This book presents many professional opportuni- 
ties for the home economist in a comprehensive 
manner. Included, too, are suggestions for employ- 
ment or community service with organizations and 
agencies where education in home economics would 
be an asset. 

An overview of the total field is followed by 
chapters which describe the responsibilities and the 
educational requirements for the various profes- 
in home economics. For each, 
Each chapter includes 


sional specialties 
a range of salaries is given. 
suggested activities and a check list for use of 
students in evaluating their interests. 

The first part of the book was written for the 
purpose of orienting the home economics student 


to college life. The treatment of the subject is 
very general. 

The references cited in each chapter are used 
effectively to illustrate important points and to 
add interest. Bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are of particular value. They include the 
references used and an additional reading list. 

Other features in the book include: a brief his- 
tory of home economics, a summary of federal 
leg -gislation related to home economics, and informa- 
tion about national organizations of home econo- 
mists.—Laura E. McApams, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Husbands and Wives. By Rosert O. Boon, Jr., 
and Donatp M. Wo re. Chicago: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960, 293 pp., $5. 
This is the first volume of a study of marriage 

interaction of 731 metropolitan Detroit and 178 

farm families. The sample was carefully selected 

to represent the cross-section of the community. 

Data were obtained by trained interviewers utiliz- 

ing structured and open-ended questions. 

Family structure is analyzed from the point of 
view of decision making and the division of labor 
within the family. Family function is examined in 
terms of economic variables, children in the family, 
the meaning of companionship, mental hygiene, 
and love. 

While most of the findings will not surprise the 
serious student of the American family the contri- 
butions of this volume are rich in substantive detail 


and methodological implications. Among the main 

findings are the following: 

1. As a cultural norm patriarchy is dead. 

2.The pragmatic source of power in decision 
making is not sex oriented but is rooted in the 
achieved status of either partner in the family 
(i.e., income, education, socioeconomic status ). 
Working wives show consistently higher power 
ratings on the average than non-working wives 
of all status levels. 

3. The division of labor cannot be characterized by 
an absolute power structure; it “ is largely 
a matter of convenience or economy of effort” 
(p. 73). An interesting sidelight of this finding 
is the fact that, contrary to popular notions of 
interchangeability of roles in the modern two- 
income family, it is the feminine tasks that are 
shared. This is evidenced by greater husband 
participation in running the household; 
the wife drops out of the husband’s task areas 
as he moves into hers.” (p. 65) 

. Although three-child families tend to be modal 
with college graduates and high-status groups 
generally, the wives often reported failure in 
reaching their child-bearing goals. 

Each chapter is introduced by a thought-provok- 
ing essay, and data are presented by means of an 
abundant number of tables. Since no hypotheses 
are tested, statistical significance of the related 
variables is not given in the tables, and the reader 
must consult “key” tables in the Appendix to 
translate the sub-sample (N) into probability 
values. This is time-consuming and distracting. 

One serious limitation of this study is that all 
the data were obtained from wives; this reviewer 
is not quite so receptive, as the authors seem to be, 
to the idea that husband and wife answers are 
sufficiently the same to * make it possible to 
rely on one partner’s response” (p. 274). This is 
an expensive methodological hurdle; suffice it to 
say that at least one major research (Goode: 
After Divorce) produced excellent results despite 
the limitation of a single respondent. 

The authors and the publisher are to be com- 
mended for the excellent typography and especially 
on the clarity of the numerous tables. 

One of the major aims of this study was to 
generate hypotheses. Clearly, the authors have 
done this as will be attested by the studies which 
will undoubtedly be motivated by this research.— 
VLADIMIR DE Lissovoy, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. By JEAN 
Bocert. Philadelphia and London: W. B. ra TS 
Company, 1960, 613 pp., $6. 

This seventh edition has held true to the pur- 
poses of the original in presenting scientific “facts 
which anyone needs to know in order to build a 
sound body and maintain a high degree of health 
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and vigor.” Most of the text is rewritten to bring 
in the perspective of the old. Over 80 new illus- 
trations have been added, and nearly 50 line 
drawings simplify the understanding of chemical 
structures of nutrients, metabolites, and body 
processes in nutrition. 

Valuably, stress is laid on the growth of knowl- 
edge over the years with citations of the original 
and basic publications in footnotes and with supple- 
mentary reading at the end of chapters to include 
latest available articles. 

The basic metabolic processes are emphasized 
as the creators of the nutritive needs of the body 
through successive stages of life and through par- 
ticular conditions of living. The food sources and 
combinations in the diets to answer the needs of 
nutrients are interestingly and practically given. 

International conditions and implications are 
presented as well as trends in American dietary 
habits, family food budgets, and an important 
chapter on Food Fads and Fancies. 

This book is an excellent elementary text or is 
stimulating reading for the lay person who is 
interested in the scientific approach with balanced 
interpretation—HeELEN A. Hunscuer, Western Re- 
serve University. 


Home Equipment Laboratory Manual. By NELL 
Waurre. 2d edition. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1961, 112 pp., 
$3.25 
This manual is planned as a guide for labora- 

tory experiences for a first course in household 

equipment for college students. A selected group 
of references is provide -d with more specific sug- 
gestions for their use than was offered in the first 
edition. There has been little change in the over- 
all organization of the manual except that terms 
and supplementary materials formerly listed with 
various sections have been convenie ntly placed in 
an appendix. The illustrations are essentially those 
of the first edition. The section on the cost of 
operating equipment has been deleted and refer- 
ence to cost of operation is made only in connection 
with electrical housewares. The section on plastics, 
as presented in the first edition, has been de- 
emphasized and is partially incorporated in the 
appendix under Materials Guide for Selection and 

Care of Equipment. 

The newer small electrical appliances on the 
market, the thermostatically controlled surface 
units on ranges, floor polishers, and floor washers 
are mentioned. However, little attention is directed 
to their selection and study. In general, an effort 
has been made to bring the content up to date, to 
suggest new activities and student demonstrations. 
The revised edition provides greater opportunity 
for study as a basis for decision making in the 
choice of equipment.—MAbELEINE B. Street, The 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina. 
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Flat Pattern Methods. By Norma R. HOoLten. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1961, 151 pp., $3.60. 

This is one of the outstanding flat pattern 
methods books on the market. It shows imagina- 
tion, originality, and deep insight into the prin- 
ciples involved. Broad general applications are 
taught with clear illustrations and full explanations. 

It is semi-technical. However, there should be 
no difficulty in the layman’s understanding and 
following the information. The fundamental prin- 
ciples are identified and the applications are 
specific—Rutn G. Snoppy, University of Okla- 
homa. 


Art for Young America. By Cart J. Heyne, Jr., 
FLORENCE W. NICHOLAS, MARGARET M. LEE, 
Maset B. Trutiinc. Peoria, Illinois: Chas. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1960, 286 pp., $4.72. 

Art for Young America is written in a conversa- 
tional tone. Perhaps at times the style is too 
pleasant—bordering on small talk without any real 
substance. The question arises on finishing the 
chapter on paintings, for instance, as to what the 
reader may actually have learned other than some 
choice bits about the artists and human interest 
stories about the personalities or places depicted. 
Style, techniques, media, means of expression in 
the elements of design—these are rarely touched 
upon. The chapters on color and on architecture 
and interiors are more comprehensive. But so little 
on textiles! 

The division of natural objects into familiar 
categories, such as trees, clouds, water, and animals, 
is good, and these are well presented. However, 
more could have been included on the design of 
every seed, bud, and stem, and on the 
fascination of the microscopic world and the infinite 
rhythms and variations of design in nature that 


blossom, 


teach visual organization, structure, and color so 
well. 

Even at this early age, many career possibilities 
within the art field for special aptitudes such as 
mechanics, science, and mathematics could be ex- 
plained. 

To my way of thinking, this book is still too 
much the audience observer kind of approach. 


More stress could be given to learning through 


doing and gaining experience firsthand in the wood- 
working shop, at the sewing machine, or with 


a needle, gauge, or hammer and saw. There are 
some suggested projects in the fine print. 

The layout of the book is clean, compact, and 
clear but lacks the design and beauty that an art 
text should have. 

The art textbook for young America is still un- 
written. This is literature, history, geography, and 
education. Where are the artist writers? Our 
children need their help.—Rurn F. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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HOME ECONOMIST WANTED 


Degree, experienced in food production, to de- 
velop and test large quantity recipes for insti- 
tutions, restaurants, schools, fast food service, 
etc., with flair for originating sales promotion 
and merchandising ideas. Location Pittsburgh. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Send 
complete resumé and salary requirements to 
Personnel Division, H. J. Heinz Company, P.O. 
Box 57, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








The Kitchen. By Joan E. Wattey. London: 
Constable & Company, 1960, 218 pp., 30s. net. 
This new book, written by a British teacher, is 

directed to manufacturers, architects, students, and 
teachers as well as to families who are interested 
in providing efficient and attractive kitchens in 
residences. The author presents technical and de- 
sign information about kitchen equipment and work 
area relationships. While making clear many basic 
scientific principles such as heat transference, 
laboratory experiments for classroom teaching are 
not specifically suggested by this author. Properties 
of materials used in household equipment and in 
the work areas of houses are described so that 
readers will gain background information. 

This book will be especially valuable as a supple- 
mentary reference in understanding the importance 
of upgrading work efficiency of kitchen areas in 
homes. Although the terminology is readily under- 
standable in the United States, it is distinctly more 
understandable in Great Britain and her related 
countries, for which the book was written.—Jessie J. 
Mize, Professor, University of Georgia. 


Beloved Professor—Life and Times of William 
Dodge Frost. By Russe.t E. Frost. New York: 
Vantage Press, 1961, 350 pp., $3.75. 

A biography by his son of a pioneer University 
of Wisconsin bacteriologist, crusader in the fight 
against tuberculosis, and public-health leader. Pro- 
fessor Frost’s teaching career covered the period 
from 1895 to 1938 and many home economics stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin were among 
his 5,000 students over the years. Dr. Frost was 
one of the first bacteriologists outside of medical 
schools. 


The Gentle Legions—A Probing Study of the 
National Voluntary Health Organizations. By 
Ricuarp Carrer. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961, 335 pp., $4.50. 
A study of the big voluntary health organizations. 

The gentle legions are the millions of American 

women who devote their spare time to these groups 
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which the book considers “the largest social and 
humanitarian movement in the United States to- 
day.” 


Fit for Men—A Study of New York’s Clothing 
Trade. By Ecat FetpMan. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960, 138 pp., $3.25. 

This book describes the growth of the New York 

clothing trade from about 1800 to the 1860's. 


A Fresh Herb Platter. By Dororuy Cumps Hoc- 
NER. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1961, 237 pp., $3.95. 


Great American Scientists. By Tue Eprrors or 
Fortune. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961, 144 pp., $1.95 paper edition, 
$3.50 cloth edition. 

This book gives background sketches of forty 
top American scientists in the four areas of physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, and biology, showing an im- 
pressive array of American “firsts” in pure and 
applied science. 


The Carpet Annual, 1960-61. London: British- 
Continental Trade Press Ltd., 222 Strand, Lon- 
don W.C, 2, 1961, 515 pp., £1.0s.0d., post free. 
This is a Yearbook and Directory of the world’s 

carpet industries and trade. A technical chapter 

describes the latest developments in carpet manu- 
facture, and a special survey deals with the Oriental 
carpet trade. The Directory section lists suppliers 

of raw materials, machinery, accessories and mill 


supplies, manufacturers of carpets and rugs, whole- 
salers, importers and agents. Many illustrations of 
outstanding designs and colors in carpets and rugs 


are included. 


Mental Health and Social Welfare. By Roxsert 
H. Fevix, MD, Anp otrners. New York: Columbia 
Univ ersity Press, 1961, 203 pp., $3.75. 

Papers written in observance of Mental Health 

Year and presented at the 1960 National Confer- 

ence on Social Welfare. 


The Sex Technique in Marriage. By Isanev EMs- 
tie Hutron, MD. Revised and enlarged edition. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 191 pp., $3. 


Favorite Breads from Rose Lane Farm. By Ava 
Lou Roserts. New York: Hearthside Press, Inc., 
Publishers, 1960, 128 pp., $2.95. 


The Complete Electric Skillet-Fry pan Cookbook. 
By Roserta Ames. New York: Hearthside Press 


Inc., Publishers, 1960, 196 pp., $3. 


The Electric Epicure’s Cookbook. By Poppy 
Cannon. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1961, 340 pp., $4.50. 





GENERAL 


Lenna Frances Cooper, charter 
and life member of the AHEA and 
first secretary-treasurer (1911) and 
fifth president (1919) of the Michi- 
gan Home Economics Association, 
died in Battle Creek, Michigan, on 
February 23. 

Following graduation as a nurse 
from the Battle Creek Sanitarium in 
1901, Miss Cooper was associated with 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, and it was 
during these years that she envisioned 
dietetics as destined to develop rapidly 
into a science. She enrolled at Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia and was 


graduated in 1908. Upon her return 
to Battle Creek, she was named direc- 
tor of the newly organized School of 


Home Economics at the Sanitarium. 
Both her B.S. and M.A. degrees were 
from Columbia University. After the 
Sanitarium’s School of Home Eco- 
nomics was merged into Battle Creek 
College, Miss Cooper continued as 
dean until 1926. In 1927 she became 
food director at the University of 
Michigan, and in 1930 went to Mon: 
tefiore Hospital in New York City, 
where for 18 years she was chief of 
the department of nutrition. 

Miss Cooper was the first to serve 
in the Office of the Surgeon General 
as head of the Army dietitians in 
World War I. Instrumental in found- 
ing the American Dietetic Association, 
she served as its first vice-president 
and as its fourteenth president. In 
1951 she was awarded the ADA’s 
highest honor, the Marjorie Hulsizer 
Copher Award. 

Popularly voted one of Michigan’s 
ten most distinguished women of 
achievement, Miss Cooper received 
honorary degrees from Michigan State 
University and Drexel Institute. A 
prolific writer, she was author of 
numerous books. 

Sallie Fletcher Hill of Dallas, 
Texas, senior home editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, has been selected 
as a national winner in the 4-H Club 
alumni recognition program for 1961 
—the highest honor the 4-H program 
bestows upon former club members. 
Miss Hill will be honored during the 


40th National 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago next fall. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Carol Best, formerly of the 
AHEA staff and now director of home 
economics of the National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers, Washington, 
D.C., will be home economist in 
charge of the food exhibit in the 
United States Industries Exhibition in 
Helsinki, Finland, from May 26 to 
June 11. The exhibit will show the 
gamut of frozen foods in a retail store 
display case as well as feature demon- 
strations in a modern American kitch- 
en and dining room setting. Mrs. 
Best is being loaned by her Associa- 
tion to the Office of International 
Trade Fairs of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Objective of the inter- 
national fairs is “to tell adequately 
the story of our free and competitive 
enterprise system and to provide 
effective trade promotion co-opera- 
tion.” 

Joan Helterline resigned in Oc- 
tober as home demonstration agent in 
Lake County, Montana, to become a 
recreation director in Inchon, Korea, 
for the Army Special Services. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ARIZONA. “Goal Diggers” was the 


theme of the annual meeting of the 
Arizona Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Scottsdale on March 3 and 4. 
Speakers included Richard H. Bell, 
manager of Station KAET, the dinner 
speaker, and Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA 
field secretary, who spoke at the Sat- 
urday luncheon on “New Directions in 
Action.” 

Dr. Alida Hotchkiss, formerly of 
Pennsylvania State University, has 
joined the faculty of the University 
of Arizona to do research in family 
economics. 

ARKANSAS. The first Electric 
Home Equipment Institute sponsored 
by the Arkansas Rural Electrification 
Council was held from January 17 
to 20 at the Arkansas Power and 
Light Company in Little Rock. Evelyn 
Cox of the University of Arkansas 
moderated a panel on “How House- 
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hold Equipment Fits into the Home 
Economics Curriculum.” Panel mem- 
bers included heads of home econom- 
ics departments in the state colleges. 

At one session Ruth Nolze of South- 
west Electric Power Company, Tex- 
arkana, Elizabeth Ellis of the Arkansas 
Extension Service, and Alma Keys of 
the Arkansas Department of Educa- 
tion discussed “Correlating the Teach- 
ings of Electrical Equipment.” Mary 
E. Purchase of the University of Ten- 
nessee was the banquet speaker. 

Alma Keys, state director of home 
economics education, was selected as 
Arkansas Woman of the Year for 
1960 in an annual election conducted 
by the Arkansas Democrat. Miss Keys 
has been associated with home eco- 
nomics education for more than twenty 
years. Her instruction program for 
better living has encompassed parents 
as well as students. In 1956 she was 
named Woman of the Year by The 
Progressive Farmer for outstanding 
work in rural communities of Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach Home 
Economists in Homemaking members 
of the California Home Economics 
Association during the year reached 
3400 junior and senior high school 
students in homemaking and 850 per- 
sons in five PTA and women’s groups. 
The team of homemakers acquainted 
students and women with the scope 
of home economics and its career pos- 
sibilities. The large AHEA posters 
helped to illustrate the recruitment 
talks. 

Los Angeles District home econo- 
mists participated in the Federal 
Trade Commission hearing on Trade 
Practice Rules for the Household Fur- 
nishing Industries. 

Mrs. Laverne Gray of Pasadena, a 
member of the Pasadena HEIH group, 
was selected by the staff of the In- 
stitute of Family Life to teach a 
series of lessons to young women with 
small children. 

Six members of the University of 
California Extension Service pre- 
sented “Who, What, and Why of the 
Home Economics Extension Service 
at the University of California” for 
members of the Los Angeles District 
of the California Home Economics 
Association. 

Lorene Dryden of the University 
of California at Davis organized a 
Textiles Day program attended by 
more than 200 home economists in 
Northern California who heard the 
latest information on Fibers, Facts, 
and Finishes. Specialists on the pro- 
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gram were: W. E. Kramer, Pacific 
Southwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists; 
Harry Lundgren, Mohair Laboratory, 
Western Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Centers; Mary Ann Morris, 
University of California at Berkeley; 
Florence Petzel, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Thelma Thompson, California 
Extension Service clothing specialist; 
and Miss Dryden. 

Elsie Russell, as Los Angeles con- 
sultant to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, helped plan the program and 
activities of a meeting in Los Angeles 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Cora Miller, now at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed head of the de- 
‘partment of home economics at Whit- 
tier College, effective July 1. 

Marion Quire of the Los Angeles 
District has been named food editor 
for Teen Magazine, beginning with 
the March issue. 

DELAWARE. Program plans for 
the annual meeting of the Delaware 
Home Economics Association on 
April 29 in Milford included a talk 
by Winona L. Morgan of Pennsylvania 
State University, followed by a panel 
discussion of problems of Delaware 
families. 

A Communications Seminar, 
postponed from September, was held 
on February 24 and 25 in Dover 
with 70 home economists, school 
lunch personnel, and homemakers in 
attendance. Leaders were Norman 
Cleary of Wayne University; Gorham 
Lane, University of Delaware; and 
John A. Murray and Mrs. Alice King 
of the Delaware Extension Service. 

Lois Oliver, national adviser of 
the Future Homemakers of America, 
was the scheduled speaker at the 
meeting of the Delaware Association 
of the FHA in Milton on April 14. 
Each FHA chapter in the state has 
chosen a month in which to visit the 
Hospital for Mentally Retarded at 
Stockley and provide a party for the 
children in one of the cottages. 

ILLINOIS. “The Homemaker’s 
Wide, Wide World” has been the 
1960-61 theme for the Champaign- 
Urbana area Home Economists in 
Homemaking of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association. Interests 
highlighted have been family physical 
fitness, legal rights, community re- 
sponsibility, creative use of leisure, 
and the homemaker as hostess and as 
marriage partner. 
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The Kankakee County home econo- 
mists have been actively supporting 
recruitment for home economics. At 
a special session during the winter, 
high school girls were entertained and 
introduced to many aspects of college 
home economics. College students 
were among program participants. 

During the recent Contemporary 
Arts Festival at the University of 
Illinois, the home economics depart- 
ment sponsored an exhibit of weaving, 
ceramics, and jewelry designed by 
graduates of home economics pro- 
grams in the United States. 

Donald W. Rapp and Robert 
Smith, home economics staff mem- 
bers at the University, presented 
papers at the meeting of the Society 
for Research in Child Development 
at Pennsylvania State University from 
March 16 to 18. Dr. Rapp’s was on 
“Child Rearing Attitudes of Mothers 
in Germany and in the United States”; 
Dr. Smith’s, “The Effects of Nursery 
School Group Vocal Training on Later 
Singing Ability: A First-Year Report 
of a Nine-Year Longitudinal Study.” 

Gertrude LeAnn Borchers and 
Beula V. McKey of the University 
of Illinois staff presented papers at the 
annual meeting of the Federation of 
the Societies for Experimental Biology 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
from April 10 to 15. Dr. Borchers’ 
paper was on “Phosphorus Metabolism 
in Young Adult Men Consuming Low 
Calcium Diets.” Miss McKey’s sub- 
jects were: “Effect of High Levels 
of Phosphorus, Potassium, or Phos- 
phorus Plus Potassium on Weanling 
Rats Fed a Ration Low in Magnesi- 
um” and “Adaptation of Young Adult 
Males to a Diet Low in Calcium.” 

Queenie Mills of the University of 
Illinois spoke on reading readiness 
and beginning reading at a series of 
workshops in April in various colleges 
and centers throughout California. 
Dr. Mills will be a discussant in the 
section devoted to “Reading and Five- 
Year Olds” at the annual meeting of 
the International Reading Association 
in St. Louis from May 4 to 6. 

Handan Sacir, a teacher in the 
Extension Home Economics Training 
Center at Bornova, Izmir, Turkey, is 
studying foods and nutrition and tak- 
ing contributing courses at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this semester. 

During the Illinois Vocational Asso- 
ciation meeting in St. Louis, March 3 
and 4, Elsie Buchanan of the State 
Department of Education presented a 
feature session on research and its 
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implications for classroom teachers of 
homemaking. 

INDIANA. Margaret N. Murphy, 
head of the department of child de- 
velopment and family life at Purdue 
University since 1944, has asked to 
be relieved of administrative responsi- 
bilities in order to devote full time to 
teaching and research. She will be 
succeeded on July 1 by William E. 
Martin as head of the department. 
Dr. Martin, who joined the Purdue 
faculty in 1956 as professor of child 
development and family life, is a 
graduate of Nebraska State Teachers 
College. He received the .M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Minnesota, where he held teaching 
and research positions during and after 
the period of his doctoral study. Prior 
to coming to Purdue, he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of 
Illinois. 

LOUISIANA. “You and Your Pub- 
lic Image” was the theme of the 9th 
annual spring meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Home Economics Association 
on March 10 and 11 at the Captain 
Shreve Hotel, Shreveport. At the 
opening general session, Mrs. Pauline 
Park Wilson Knapp of the Merrill- 
Palmer Institute spoke on “Seeing 
Yourself as Others See You.” As a 
climax to “Greetings from AHEA” by 
Field Secretary Betty Ruth Joyce, and 
through courtesy of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, those attending 
the session were able to listen in on a 
long-distance telephone conversation 
between Louisiana President Louise 
E. Gauthier and AHEA Executive 
Secretary A. June Bricker. 

At the Friday evening general 
session, Dean Elizabeth Neige Tod- 
hunter of the University of Alabama 
spoke on “Nutrition and the Public 
Image of the Home Economist,” and 
Mrs. Alice T. Teddlie of the Louisiana 
Extension Service gave a report on 
“Our Image of the Aging—Present and 
Future.” 

“How to Live with Your Tensions” 
was the subject of the Saturday Eye 
Opener talk by F. Fogan Thompson 
of the All-South Center for Psycho- 
logical Services, Shreveport. Mrs. 
Charlotte Will (United Van Lines’ 
“Betty Malone”) spoke on “The In- 
escapable Intangibles” at the HEIB 
section meeting. 

The Lafayette Pre-school Teachers’ 
Association, under sponsorship of the 
family relations and child develop- 
ment section of the Louisiana Associ- 
ation, held a workshop on February 25 
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in Lafayette. Rena Wilson of New- 
comb College and Marie S. Dunn of 
Northwestern State College were 
speakers. 

Renewed interest in the creative 
side of clothing courses was demon- 
strated when 96 women in_ the 
Natchitoches area enrolled for the 
adult education class recently organ- 
ized in the home economics depart- 
ment at Northwestern State College 
to give opportunity to student teachers 
in home economics to work with 
adults and to serve the college com- 
munity. From the number enrolled 
three classes have been organized, and 
a waiting list is developing for a class 
in the fall. 

MICHIGAN. Julia P. Grant, re- 
tired former supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in the Detroit 
schools, died on January 8 in Detroit. 

One of Michigan’s pioneer home 
economists, Miss Grant served the 
Detroit school system for 43 years. 
She will long be remembered for her 
contribution to the growth of home 
economics and family life education. 

A charter member of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association, Miss 
Grant was its president from 1920 
to 1922. She was a life member of 
the AHEA and was chairman of local 
arrangements for its Detroit meeting 
in June 1931. 

Miss Grant received a distinguished 
service award in 1947 from Michigan 
State University at its Golden Anniver- 
sary Celebration; the American Junior 
Red Cross gave her a special award 
as a founder in 1951, and in 1952 the 
American Red Cross gave her a 35- 
year service pin; the Soroptomist Club 
of Detroit in 1953 named her “A 
Woman of Achievement.” 

Miss Grant was credited with estab- 
lishing the first recognized course in 
Family Economics at the secondary 
level in the United States, and she 
pioneered in establishing Home and 
Family Living courses in secondary 
schools. 

MINNESOTA. “Cut Your Golden 
Record in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the 1961 Home Economics 
Career Workshop held April 13 to 
15 on the St. Paul Campus at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to acquaint high 
school girls planning to study home 
economics with vocational opportuni- 
ties in such areas as teaching, dietetics, 
extension, business, and research. The 
girls also received guidance in select- 
ing colleges and in planning college 
courses. 
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DIRECT FROM MEAT HEADQUARTERS 


Fun in the Sun! 


Looking ahead to vacations—it’s fun plan- 
ning for cook-out meals and patio parties! 
And a change of pace, too, teaching your 
students about outdoor cookery. We’d like 
so much to help with these suggestions... 


The first step in outdoor grilling is good hot heat 
... the fire started well in advance to make a bed of 
hot coals, 4 to 6 inches deep. Tricks for the cook are: 
keeping the menus simple, selecting flavorful meats 
(because meat makes the outdoor meal), and being 
original with sauces and seasonings. 


There's nothing simpler, Chicken is a favorite for 
or more tempting for cook-out parties. Try 
summer meals than lemon-barbecued chicken 
Swift’s Premium Canned grilled over the coals. 
Meats. Prem is wonder- With tender-grown 
ful for Kabobs. And it’s Swift’s Premium 
a good idea to plana Chicken, you can depend 
quickie casserole or Jam- on fresh, fine flavor and a 
balaya, cooked in the wealth of complete high- 
kitchen to carry outdoors. quality meat protein. The 
Martha Logan’s booklet lemon barbecue sauce re- 
“Minute Meals’* gives cipe is included in a col- 
loads of easy recipes. orful booklet, “Patio 
We'll be happy to send Party’* prepared by 
you copies for your stu- Martha Logan. Send for 
dents. They'll be sur- copies to give your stu- 
prised to know they can dents. It’s a complete lit- 
make delicious Beef Stro- tle cook book on summer 
ganoff in minutes! cookery! 


Swi 


vy 
-e- 


For free copies, write: 
Martha Logan, Box 2021 To serve your profession 
Chicago 9, Illinois hetter. Our 106th year. 
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Eleven home economists in West 
Otter Tail County prepared them- 
selves for direct mass feeding in an 
emergency by participating in five 
sessions and a final exercise under 
sponsorship of the County Civil De- 
fense organization and the Red Cross. 
To climax the course, 100 people on 
volunteer committees were served an 
emergency supper consisting of soup 
made with concentrated broth and 
dried vegetables, apple sauce from 
dried apples, meat and cheese sand- 
wiches, and coffee. Chlorinated water 
was prepared and served. 

Mrs. Jo Rasmussen, recently re- 
sponsible for the Betty Service De- 
partment of the Saint Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, has been appointed 
home editor of The Farmer in St. 
Paul, succeeding Matilda Towne, 
now on the public relations staff of 
General Mills in Minneapolis. 

MONTANA. An honors program 
for the upper five per cent of the 
incoming freshman class in home eco- 
nomics was initiated at Montana State 
College last fall. Honors students 
have the privilege of carrying extra 
credits and participating in a seminar 
to discuss selected books. 

The MSC home economics faculty 
and an elected student committee of 
two girls from each class are currently 
making a study of the curriculum. 

One of the foods laboratories and an 
adjoining dining room at MSC have 
been converted into a home economics 
education laboratory and office to re- 
semble a high school home economics 
department. 

Bess McClelland retired as state 
home demonstration leader on April 1. 
She joined the Extension staff in 1936 
as nutrition specialist and had been 
state leader since 1946. She will con- 
tinue to live in Bozeman. Mrs. Louise 
Shunk has taken over Miss McClel- 
land’s administrative duties, and Mrs. 
Vivienne Kintz, former agent in 
Silver Bow County, is now the exten- 
sion supervisor in the Central District. 

Mrs. Mae True is the extension 
supervisor in eastern Montana, suc- 
ceeding Martha Dunlap, now assist- 
ant Extension director in Illinois. 

Mary Jane Stangl, formerly a 
county agent in South Dakota, be- 
came associate state 4-H leader on 
February 1, succeeding Margaret 
Kuhl, now Mrs. Tony Schoonen of 
Whitehall. 

Extension agent appointments in- 
clude Mrs. Mary Brown in Gallatin 
County while Mabel Klosterboer is 
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on study leave, Mrs. Miriam Woos- 
ley in Hill County, Mrs. Ada W. 
King on the Crow Reservation, and 
Lillian Tubb in Lake and Sanders 
counties. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Program plans 
for the May 12 and 13 meeting of the 
New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Newcastle, now include: Registration 
to start at 3 p.m. on Friday with 
book and textile exhibits and an 
evening program with Alvin D. Parker, 
retired music supervisor, now of West- 
minster, Vermont, speaking on “A 
Century of Popular Music.” Also in- 
cluded are a skit by the college clubs, 
demonstrations, a lobster luncheon, a 
business meeting, and a talk by Paul 
Weise of Waumebec Mills on “Textile 
Performance in the Home.” A con- 
sumer marketing talk by Marjorie 
Merchant, marketing specialist of Mas- 
sachusetts, will conclude the meeting. 

NEW JERSEY. The home eco- 
nomics department of the College of 
Saint Elizabeth at Convent Station, 
in co-operation with Saint Vincent 
Hospital, Montclair, is engaged in a 
project to determine the fatty acid 
content in recipes developed by the 
Hospital. The foods prepared at the 
College will be frozen and forwarded 
to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology :for chemical analysis of 
their fatty acid content by means of 
a new technique, gas chromatography. 
The result ef the analysis will be made 
available to the National Institutes of 
Health for further research in the 
study of coronary atherosclerosis. 

NEW MEXICO. Home agents and 
home economists of the Northwest and 
Northeast Districts of the state par- 
ticipated in two 2-day Foods and 
Nutrition Workshops held in Al- 
buquerque and Santa Fe with Louise 
Garrett, Extension Service nutrition 
specialist, as leader. 

At the Northeast workshop in Santa 
Fe on January 26 and 27, Edna Wyatt 
and Hazelle Junker of the Southern 
Union Gas Company demonstrated 
fish cookery and assisted in other 
ways. The Santa Fe Professional 
Home Economics Club invited those 
attending to be their guests at their 
regular meeting. A dinner in the home 
of Mayree Malone of the Santa Fe 
Indian School was followed by a 
tour conducted through the Santa Fe 
studio of Church Art by Maurice 
Loriaux, owner and artist. 

Participating in the Albuquerque 
workshop on February 2 and 3 were 
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home agents from the Northwest Dis- 
trict and home economists from AI- 
buquerque Public Service Company, 
Southern Union Gas Company, and 
Indian Service. Mildred Latini and 
Grace McCallum, home economists 
with the Dairy Council of Northern 
New Mexico, presented educational 
material which their organization will 
supply for this area. The program in- 
cluded a dinner meeting with Imo- 
gean McMurray, president of the New 
Mexico Home Economics Association, 
Louise Garrett, president-elect, and 
Mary Churchill, vice-president, as 
guests. 

NEW YORK. A long-time mem- 
ber of the AHEA, Mrs. Ruth 
Barnard, retired as homemaking 
teacher in Niagara Falls in February. 

Sabiha El Rubaii of Baghdad, 
Iraq, and Mrs. Zubeda Safiuddin of 
Hyderabad, India, began full-time 
study in January in the home eco- 
nomics division of the State University 
College of Education, Buffalo. Both 
plan to teach home economics. 

OHIO. The 1960-61 calendar of 
the Sandusky County Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaking of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association in- 
cluded a program on house planning 
featuring Joseph D. Blickle, Ohio Ex- 
tension’s housing engineer. The group's 
career dolls have been displayed in 
junior and senior high schools of the 
county. To conclude the season, the 
members will entertain their husbands 
at “An Epicurian Delight” program. 

The Greater Cleveland HEIH mem- 
bers are planning a “Coffee Hour” on 
June 28 as part of the HEIH section’s 
program during the AHEA’s annual 
meeting and are looking forward to 
this get-acquainted feature with much 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Gaylee A. Ward of the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company has been elected 
chairman of the Columbus Home 
Economists in Business. Marilyn C. 
Lee of the Ohio-Midland Light & 
Power Company is chairman-elect. 

Career slides have been prepared 
as a joint vocational guidance project 
of the Franklin County home econo- 
mists, Columbus HEIB’s, and _ the 
Columbus Dietetic Association. The 
set consists of 55 color slides with 
commentary showing home economists 
at work in 21 different types of posi- 
tions open to home economics gradu- 
ates. 

On May 11, the Franklin County 
HEIH group will meet in the Albers 
Food Distribution Center in Colum- 
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bus. Mrs. Agnes R. Olmstead of 
Colonial Stores, Atlanta, Georgia, will 
be the speaker. 

OREGON. “The Changing Tide in 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the Oregon Home Economics Asso- 
ciation convention at Gearhart on 
April 14 and 15, of which Mrs. 
Emma Rogness of Pendleton Woolen 
Mills was general chairman. Speakers 
included Willie Mae Rogers of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Will of United Van Lines, St. 
Louis; and Hilbert S. Johnson of the 
Portland General Electric Company. 

Muu-muus, tea-timers, and coconut 
hats were the approved fashions for 
the convention climax—a Hawaiian 
luau. 

The foods and nutrition committee 
of the Association and the community 
nutrition committee of the Oregon 
Dietetic Association teamed together 
to distribute lists of recent, sound 
nutrition information to 35 Oregon 
libraries in the past few months. 

Fifty home economists, representing 
nearly every professional section, took 
part in a Home Economics Com- 
munications Workshop in February 
at the Village Green, a new million- 
dollar resort, at Cottage Grove. Aim 
of the program was to teach basic 
human traits of communications. Par- 
ticipants started with the sender, mes- 
sage, channel, receiver formula; learned 
about communications barriers, mean- 
ing of words; and then analyzed actual 
cases within home economics reveal- 
ing communications problems. 

Workshop teachers were Burton 
Berger, Gordon Hood, extension grad- 
uates of the NPAC communications 
course, and Mabel Mack and Dolores 
Uria Einen, home economists who 
attended the AHEA communications 
workshop. 

Dorothy M. Sherrill, chairman of 
the Oregon Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, was in charge of meeting and 
program arrangements. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “The Challenges 
Ahead for the Atomic Age” is the 
title of the address Floride Moore of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is scheduled to give on May 6 
during the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Home Economics As- 
sociation at the Buck Hill Falls Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls, on May 5 and 6. 

Lydia Tarrant, state home eco- 
nomics extension leader since 1946, 
expects to retire on June 30. She has 
had 25% years’ service with the Ex- 
tension Service, all but six of them in 
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Pennsylvania. Miss Tarrant came to 
the state in November 1941 as nu- 
trition specialist. In 1958 she received 
the Superior Service Award of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Miss Tarrant is a past president of 
the Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association. She has been chairman 
and secretary of the home economics 
extension section of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities and has served 
on other committees of the Associa- 


tion. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, “Better Liv- 
ing in a Changing World” was the 
theme of the forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Seuth Carolina Home 
Economics Association on February 
17 and 18 at the Clemson House, 
Clemson. 

Following a tour of the Clemson 
College campus, the 200 registered 
home economists were guests at a 
tea at the home of Clemson’s Presi- 
dent and Mrs. R. C. Edwards. 

Saturday’s program included talks 


by Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead 


on 
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(Nancy Carter) of Colonial Stores, 
Inc., Atlanta, on “Better Foods in a 
Changing World,” Lucia Brown of the 
Progressive Farmer on “New Home 
Furnishings for Better Living,” and 
Martha Easter of Corning Glass 
Works, who told of her experiences 
while attending the International 
Trade Fair in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
Milton Nichaman, MD, of the South 
Carolina Medical College Hospital, 
Charleston, discussed “The Diet and 
Heart Disease.” 

Correction. Phoebe T. Harris 
did not join the Winthrop College 
staff in February, as incorrectly stated 
on page 246 of the March Journat. 
At present, she is at Pennsylvania 
State University, working on a dis- 
sertation—the remaining requisite for 
a PhD. When the dissertation is com- 
pleted, she plans to join the Winthrop 
College staff. 

TEXAS. “Personally Yours” was 
the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Texas Home Economics Associ- 
ation at the Rice Hotel in Houston on 
February, 17 and 18. General session 
speakers and their topics included: 
Dorothy Holland of Kraft Kitchens, 
Chicago, “Imagination Unlimited”; 
Mrs. Elsie Rosborough, University of 
Houston, “Are You Listening?”; Pace 
Griffin of Rauscher, Pierce and Com- 
pany, Houston, “Your Personal Finan- 
cial Security”; and Beth Peterson, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, “Do You Look 
the Part?” 

At the Friday night dinner A. June 
Bricker, AHEA executive secretary, 
spoke on “Your Profession Is Your 
Passkey.” The dinner program in- 
cluded an official “Welcome Home” to 
Mildred Horton, former AHEA execu- 
tive secretary, and presentation of the 
1961 “Home Economist of the Year” 
award to Nell Morris of the Frito 
Company of Dallas. 

Laura Lane of the Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, spoke at the Saturday 
luncheon on “You and Your Public 
Image.” 

Subject-matter section speakers and 
topics included: Mrs. Lelia Easson of 
the Office of Distribution, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who discussed 
“Comparative Costs of Consumer 
Credit”; Mrs. Margaret Eppright, Uni- 
versity of Texas, “Currents and Cross- 
Currents in Food and Nutrition”; 
Phyllis Drake, Texas A and M College, 
“Consumer Buying Practices and Sat- 
isfactions with Selected Articles of 
Clothing”; and Mrs. Aubrey Russell 
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and Charlotte Tompkins of the Exten- 
sion Service, “Balance Between ‘How- 
to-do-it? Techniques and Effective 
Decision Making.” Mrs. Bernice M. 
Moore of the Hogg Foundation mod- 
erated a panel on “What Directions 
for Home Economics in Child De- 
velopment and Family Relations?” 

Dean Willa Vaughn Tinsley of 
Texas Technological College is presi- 
dent-elect of the Association for 
1962-64. 

UTAH. The Utah Home Eco- 
nomics Association is affiliated with 
the Utah State Women’s Legislative 
Council, which represents 139 women’s 
organizations with 410,000 members 
and is interested in better government 
for better home and family living. 
Legislation actively supported in 1961 
by the Utah Association included that 
on juvenile detention, which provides 
for better facilities and care for those 
who come under this service. 

“New Directions in Action” was the 
theme of the Association’s annual con- 
vention held at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity on April 21 and 22. Mrs. 
Winnifred C, Jardine, home economist 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
nationally recognized for her dynamic 
personality, spoke on “Cutting a Fig- 
ure in Your Community.” 

VIRGINIA. “Home Economics Pro- 
grams for the Future” was the theme 
of the Southern Regional Home 
Economics Education Conference 
held at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
from February 20 to 24. Ata Lee of 
the U.S. Office of Education was in 
charge, and some 130 teacher educa- 
tors, teacher trainers, and state, local, 
and area supervisors attended. 

The newly elected members of the 
program-planning committee are: Ruth 
Wallace, state supervisor of home- 
making education in Mississippi; Mrs. 
Rebecca M. Smith of the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina; 
and Gay Gaddis, supervisor, Little 
Rock (Arkansas) Public Schools. 

The members who will continue to 
serve on the committee are: Mrs. Nell 
Griffin (chairman), Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia; Ruth Huey, 
state supervisor of home economics 
education in Texas; and Mary Larkin, 
teacher trainer, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen W. Pope of Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women was 
elected for a two-year term as southern 
regional representative to the Home 
Economics Policy and Planning Coun- 
cil of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 
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WASHINGTON. Selma Streit, 
who came to Washington State Uni- 
versity in 1945 as chief dietitian, will 
retire this spring as director of the 
University’s Housing and Food Serv- 
ice, a position she has held since 
1948. 

Nearly $2,500,000 is budgeted for 
housing and food service this year. 
Not only planning and maintenance 
but also purchasing, billing, collect- 
ing, and paying have been under 
Miss  Streit’s jurisdiction. Nearly 
10,000 meals a day are served—some 
2,300,000 over the year. 

One of the new WSU dormitories 
will be named Selma Streit Hall— 
the first dormitory at the University 
to be named for a woman. To quote 
the Washington State Review: “When 
Selma Streit does walk out of her 
Administration Building office for the 
last time, it will mark the end of an 
era... . And as WSU’s beloved land- 
lady, no one can ever really take her 
place in the hearts of her friends, her 
colleagues, and the thousands of stu- 
dents she has served so well.” 

WISCONSIN. Hattie B. Goessling, 
a 1929 alumna of the University of 
Wisconsin, bequeathed to the School 
of Home Economics $30,000 for schol- 
arships to be awarded to students in 
nutrition. It is expected that three 
awards will be given each year. 
Recommendations for the scholarships 
will be made by the Home Economics 
Scholarship Committee to the All- 
University Scholarship Committee. 

A conference on the teaching of 
design to home economics students 
sponsored by the related art depart- 
ment at the University and the Uni- 
versity extension division was held at 
the Wisconsin Center from March 9 
to 1l. 

Mrs. Leo Bent, née Irene Haan, 
a former home economics staff mem- 
ber at the University of Wisconsin, 
died at her home in Peoria, Illinois, in 
January. 

Arla Wangsgard, assistant profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition at the Uni- 
versity, resigned to return to Utah 
to be married. She has been succeeded 
by Elaine Found, a former research 
assistant. 

Dean Fern M. Horn of Stout 
State College participated in the 
administrators’ conference for schools 
in the co-operative program with the 
Merrill-Palmer Institute. Mary Schultz 
and Karleen Wiechman, juniors in the 
School of Home Economics, are now 
attending Merrill-Palmer. 
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“Meal Planning, Food Buying 
for Small Hospitals and Nursing 
Homes” covers a variety of subjects 
of concern to those handling food 
service in such institutions. In addi- 
tion to menu planning and diets, it 
covers food buying, storage, sanitation 
in food preparation and service, sug- 
gestions for food service, and sources 
of additional information. Authors are 
Kathleen Stitt and Elizabeth Neige 
Todhunter of the home economics 
staff of the University of Alabama. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Box 1405, University, 
Alabama, for $1. 


The second printing of the two 
Home Economics Education Cur- 
riculum Bulletins of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools has just been com- 
pleted. Bulletin No. 40 covers grades 
7, 8, and 9, and Bulletin No. 41 
covers grades 10, 11, and 12. Addi- 
tional material in this printing in- 
cludes some representative teaching 
aids, current references and overviews 
of learning activities on each develop- 
mental level of pupils as these relate 
to specific goals. Suggested bulletin 
board topics are also given. The bul- 
letins are available for $3 each from 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio. 


“How to Express Yourself Voca- 
tionally” is an attractive, well-written 
booklet published by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, a 
division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. It gives 
information about employment trends 
and opportunities and advises young 
people to plan early for their voca- 
tional future by relating themselves 
to occupational opportunities. One 
section called “Figure Out the Real 
You” stresses the importance of an- 
alyzing interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes in order to plan for a career 
that will provide for maximum self- 
expression. Single copies of the 
booklet are 30 cents; quantity prices 
on request. It is available from the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 


ation, Inc., 1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Additions have been made to the 
library of Life Filmstrips, bringing 
to 107 the number now in print. 
These are based on picture stories 
from Life Magazine and cover a 
variety of subjects, including science, 
art, current events, and many others. 
For information write Life Filmstrips, 
Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


A new Children’s Bureau publica- 
tion, “Your Children and Their 
Gangs,” discusses the meaning of 
groups, how they help children to 
grow, what is meant by the group 
“code,” the forms which groups may 
take, and outlines constructive ways 
in which parents can express their in- 
terest in these activities. Copies of 
the booklet—Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No, 384-1960—may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
20 cents each. 


New films for use in home eco- 
nomics classes are accompanied by 
teacher's guides which enhance the 
value of these teaching tools. Home- 
maker Highlights No. 1 is a series 
of three short films on foods and 
nutrition. The accompanying program 
guide was prepared by Floride Moore, 
head of the department of home and 
family life, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. “Naturally Silk” is 
a 15-minute film about silk, its history, 
and uses. The teacher's guide was 
prepared by Vera M. Falconer, audio- 
visual editor of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics and Scholastic Teacher. The 
films are directed to junior and senior 
high school students and young adults 
and are available on loan, with the 
user paying transportation. They are 
distributed by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


“How to Give Your Child a Good 
Start” is a 32-page illustrated pam- 
phlet, recently revised, to help mothers 
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respond to the changing needs of the 
young child. It is written by Aline E. 
Auerbach and published by the Child 
Study Association of America, 9 East 
89th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
Single copies are 40 cents each; 
quantity rates may be obtained upon 
request. 


Signs of Life, a kit of promotional 
tools encouraging observance of all 
traffic signs, signals, and markings, is 
available from the National Safety 
Council to aid in programs of railroad- 
highway and highway safety. For a 
list of the Signs of Life Program Ma- 
terials with titles and prices of leaflets 
and movies, write to National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The Federal Radiation Council has 
issued a bulletin entitled Report No. 
1—Background Material for the 
Development of Radiation Protec- 
tion Standards. The Federal Radia- 
tion Council was formed in 1959 to 
provide a federal policy on human 
radiation exposure. A major function 
of the Council is to * . advise the 
President with respect to radiation 
matters, directly or indirectly affecting 
health, including guidance for all 
Federal agencies in the formulation 
of radiation standards and in the 
establishment and execution of pro- 
grams of cooperation with States . . .” 
The report is a first step in carrying 
out this responsibility. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
30 cents per copy. 


Experiment Station Bulletins re- 
ceived recently include the follow- 
ing: 

A comparison of Bathroom Working 
Spaces predicted and observed, by 
Merna M. Monroe, Miscellaneous 
Publication 642, Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono, Sep- 
tember 1960. 

Fortifying Batters and Doughs with 
Nonfat Dried Milk, Technical Bul- 
letin 149, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Home Economics 
Department, Blacksburg, Virginia, 
August 1960. 

Supplementary Sinks in Home Kitch- 
ens, by Rose E. Steidl, Memoir 374, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, October 1960. 





Imagine a ham without any cloves! 
Imagine a pumpkin pie without its tra- 
ditional spices! Once upon a time 
only kings could afford spices. Now 
everyone can use a king’s keys to 
flavor. This is the theme of the 
Kitchen Keyboard, the R. T. French 
Company's new color film on spices 
and herbs. This educational sound 
film offers guides for the use of sea- 
sonings in everyday dishes as well as 
in foreign foods. The film takes its 
audience back to the time when kings 
valued spices as flavors, preservatives, 
healing potions, ransoms, precious 
gifts. Then it describes how three 
different types of homemakers use 
spices and herbs to add excitement 
to their cooking. The R. T. French 
Company is making the film available 
free for group showings. 


\ revised edition of This Is Glass, 
a comprehensive story of glass and 
glass-ceramiecs, is available from the 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, New 
York. The 68-page illustrated booklet 
reviews the history of glass, explains 
the basic types, and describes the 
expanding role of glass in science, 
industry, electronics, lighting, and the 
home. One of its sections is devoted 
to Corning’s new glass-ceramic ma- 
terials, trademarked Pyroceram. There 
is also a chapter on the contribution 
of glass to art, with illustrations of 
several famous Steuben pieces. A pre- 
view of the future of glass and glass- 
céramics describes the extensive re- 
search being done with these basic 
engineering materials. 


Che Cereal Institute has prepared a 
new leaflet titled Cereals in the Six- 
ties. It shows how breakfast cereals 
fit into this moderate low-fat era and 
why they merit consideration. It also 
presents a cereal progress report. 
Write Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, for 
free copies. ; 


Judith K. Coleman, a senior at Ore- 
gon State College, is the winner of 
The Pillsbury Award for 1961, an 
on-the-job training fellowship awarded 
each year to an outstanding home 


economics major. For one year she 
will be associate director of the Pills- 
bury Junior Home Service Center. 
At the end of her year as associate 
director, Miss Coleman will be offered 
either another job with Pillsbury or a 
$2,500 fellowship for a year’s gradu- 
ate study in home economics. 


Good Looks is the title of a sound 
film on good grooming that has 
been produced by Armour & Com- 
pany. The film explains the im- 
portance of bathing and discusses 
the care of the hands, hair, and com- 
plexion. For the girls, there are do’s 
and don’t’s on the proper use of make- 
up and, for both boys and girls, tips 
on clothes and good manners. A 
teacher’s guide and a supply of good 
grooming booklets for students are 
provided with this free film. Re- 
quests should be addressed either to 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York; or 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
3 East 54th Street, New York, New 
York. 


Twenty-seven Iowa high school stu- 
dents have been named winners of 
scholarships offered by the Maytag 
Company Foundation, Inc. Among 
the major fields of study selected by 
the scholarship winners are music, 
Christian education, science, mathe- 
matics, dental hygiene, business ad- 
ministration, nursing, philosophy, jour- 
nalism, home economics, English, 
premedical, child psychology, political 
science, and engineering. Under the 
Maytag Foundation scholarship pro- 
gram, now in its ninth year, more 
than $400,000 has been allocated to 
finance a total of 165 awards to date. 


A Guide to Good Eating and 
How to Use It is a new publication 
by the National Dairy Council. The 
booklet explains the contribution that 
each of the four basic food groups 
makes to healthy bodies, describes the 
variety of foods available in each 
group, and suggests family menus. 
Tips are also given on saving money 
by planning ahead, by using the less 


expensive items in the protein group, 
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and by buying wisely. Available at 
10 cents a copy from the National 
Dairy Council, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Six new how-to sewing books have 
been introduced by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, adding to their 
original library of twelve pocket-size 
booklets on fashion and home decora- 
tion. The new subjects covered are: 
how to make cafe curtains, how to 
make slipcovers, things for little girls 
to sew, creating charm when sewing 
for little girls, how to mend and refit 
and how to do dressmaker tailoring. 
Books are available at variety, chain 
and department stores, as well as local 
Singer Sewing Centers, priced at 25 
cents each. 


A colorful time-management book- 
let, How to Get Time Off Your 
Mind, is available free from the Lux 
Clock Manufacturing Co., Waterbury. 
Connecticut. Included are time and 
temperature charts for roasting, bak- 
ing, oven cooking, broiling, vegetable 
and general cooking, and Micron Ray 
cooking. 


A four-year scholarship in food 
and nutrition has been established 
by the Campbell Soup Company at 
the School of Home _ Economics, 
Drexel Institute of Technology. The 
scholarship, which will provide $2,000 
each of the four years, will be ad- 
ministered by Drexel. The recipient 
will be selected on the basis of ability 
as shown by high school record and 
need for financial help to further edu 
cation in home economics. 


Recent appointments: Marion A. 
Tanner has joined the Betty Crocke: 
staff in Minneapolis and is working 
in the experimental and quality con- 
trol kitchens. . . . Rosemary Archi- 
bald is now home service director at 
the Harper-Wyman Company, makers 
of controls, valves, and burners for the 
gas appliance industry. . Joan 
Forrester has been appointed to the 
staff of the Pet Milk Company’s Home 
Economics Department as test kitchen 
manager. . . . Helen A. Dawson is 
now on the staff of the Westinghouse 
Home Economics Institute and is in 
charge of testing Westinghouse elec- 
tric housewares and other portable 
appliances, . Louise Purdy has 
joined the Maytag product testing 
laboratory, where washers and dryers, 
fabrics, and laundering aids are tested. 





Measured heat is the most important 
ingredient in any recipe... 


Harper's oven control extends the ac- 
curate range of oven cooking from 550” 
down to 140° F.— provides new keep- 


warm and food-defrosting techniques! 





Harper's Flame Selector is a 
Burner-with-a-Brain* that lets pou 
set flame height as well as temper- 
ature to be held automatically 


Harper's Center Simmer burners 
give you 2 new lower heats, 1 for 
“keep boiling’; 1 for “keep warm” 


save fuel, food and watching! 


... Gas gives it to you quick and clean, 
Harper-Wyman gives you absolute control! 


You know how important careful measurement is. Now you can demonstrate 
proper measurement of heat with ranges that cook with true accuracy and con- 
trollability. Now you can teach new defrosting tec hniques; new use of oven for 
holding whole meals “‘table-ready” for hours without overcooking: and other 
new techniques never before possible in home or classroom, made possible by 
controls like these, on ranges built to Gold Star standards. Ask vour Gas com- 
pany’s Home Economist, or write: Harper-Wyman Company, Chicago 20, Ill 
*A.G.A. Mark ©Am. Gas Assoc., Ir AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


LIVE MODERN 
FOR LESS 


"GAS 





University Microfilss 
Atts Mr. Stevens Rice 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


CHEMSTRAND 


NYLON 


Don’t miss the Chemstrand booth at the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio (June 27-30). It features the exciting Chemstrand 
comprehensive educational program. 


You'll fmd fabulous new material discussing the latest 
developments in Chemstrand’ nylon and hesiion’ acrylic 
fiber. Plus brand-new handbooks and brochures, swatches 
and films for classroom use. Consult our new book, “Deco- 
rating With Textiles.” It’s chock-full of creative ideas for 
brilliant new horizons in home decorating. 

We're looking ahead to greeting you at Booth 1401. 
You'll find a C sennate and order form listing free teaching 
aids for your classroom use. Check what you'd like. 


. 
ACRYLIC FIBER 


*Reg. T.M. of Chemstrand 


The CHEMSTRAND Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 + Makers of Acrilan” acrylic fiber & Chemstrand” nylon. 











